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PART THE FIRST. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE ANONYMOUS LETTER. 


T was an intensely dark night. What with the mist that hung 
around from below, and the unusual gloom above, Dr. Rane 
began to think he might have done well to bring a lantern with him, as 
a guide to his steps up Ham Lane, when he should turn into it. He 
would not be able to spare time to pick his way there. A gentleman— 
so news had been brought to him—was lying in sudden extremity, and 
his services as a medical man were being waited for. 

Straight along on the road before him at only half a mile’s distance lay 
the village of Dallory ; so called after the Dallory family, who had been 
of importance in the neighbourhood in the years gone by. This little 
off-shoot of it was styled Dallory Ham. The latter name gave rise to 
disputes amidst antiquarians. Some of them maintained that the word 
Ham was but a contraction of hamlet, and that the correct name of the 
place would be Dallory Hamlet; others asserted that the appella- 
tion arose from the circumstance that the public green, or common, 
was in the shape of a ham. As both sides brought logic and proof 
irresistible to bear on their respective opinions, contention never 
flagged. At no remote period the Ham had been a wild grassy waste, 
given over to stray donkeys, geese, and gipsies. They were done away 
with, now that houses encircled it: pretty villas of moderate dimensions, 
some cottages, and a few shops: the high road ran, as it always had 
done, straight through the middle of it. Dallory Ham had grown to 
think itself of importance, especially since the time when two dectors 
had established themselves in it; Dr. Rane and Mr, Alexander. Both 
of them lived in what might be called the neck of the Ham, which was 
nearest to Dallory proper. 
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Standing with your face towards Dallory (in the direction the doctor 
was now running) his house was on the right-hand side. He had but 
now turned out of it. Dallory Hall, to which place Dr. Rane had 
be?n summoned, stood a little beyond the entrance to the Ham, lying 
back on the right amidst its grounds, and completely hidden by trees. 
It was inhabited by Mr. North. 

Oliver Rane had come forth in great haste and commotion. He 
could not understand the message—except the one broad fact that 
Edmund North, Mr. North’s eldest son, was supposed to be dying. 
The servant, who brought it, did not seem to understand it either. He 
spoke of an anonymous letter that had been received by Mr. North, of 
disturbance and commotion thereupon, of a subsequent encounter (a 
sharp, brief quarrel) between Edmund North and Mr. Alexander the 
surgeon ; and of a sort of fit in which Edmund North was now lying 
senseless. 

Dr. Rane was a gentlemanly man of middle height and slender frame, 
his age about thirty. The face in its small regular features might have 
been held to possess a dash of effeminacy, but for the resolute character 
of the firm mouth and the pointed chin. His eyes—rather too close 
together—whiskers and hair were of a reddish brown, the latter worn 
brushed aside from the forehead; his teeth were white and even. Alto- 
gether a good-looking man, but one of rather too silent manners, too 
inscrutable a countenance to be very pleasing. 

“An anonymous letter!” Dr. Rane had repeated to himself with a 
kind of groan, as he flew from his house like one greatly startled, and 
pursued his course down the Ham. Glancing across at Mr. Alexander’s 
house opposite, he felt a momentary temptation to go over and learn 
particulars—if haply the surgeon should be at home. ‘The messenger 
had said that Mr. Alexander flung out of Dallory Hall in a passion, 
right in the midst of the quarrel: hence the summons for Dr. Rane. 
For Mr. Alexander, not Dr. Rane, was the Hall’s medical attendant : 
this was the first time the latter had been called upon to act as such. 

They had come to Dallory within a day of each other, these two 
doctors, in consequence of the sudden death of its old practitioner, 
each hoping to secure the practice for himself. It was Mr. Alexander 
who chiefly gained it. Both were clever men: and it might have been 
at least an even race between them, but for the fact that Mrs. North of 
Dallory Hall set her face resolutely against Dr. Rane. The reason 
was inexplicable; since he had been led to believe that he should 
have the countenance of Mr. and Mrs. North. She did her best in a 
covert way to prevent his obtaining practice, pushing his rival—whom 
she really despised and did not care a tittle for—into favour. Her 
object might not be to drive Oliver Rane from the spot, but it cer- 
tainly seemed like it. So Mr. Alexander had obtained the lion’s share 
of the practice in the best families ; Dr. Rane but little : as to the poor, 
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they were divided between them pretty equally. Both acted as general 
practitioners, and Mr. Alexander dispensed his own medicines. The 
rivals were outwardly cordial with each other ; but Dr. Rane, no doubt, 
felt an inward smart. 

The temptation—to dash over to Mr. Alexander’s — passed with 
the thought : there was no time for it. Dr. Rane pursued his course 
until he came to Ham Lane, into which he turned, for it was a near 
way to the Hall. A narrow lane, branching off to the right; green 
and lovely in early summer, with wild flowers nestling on its banks, 
dog-roses and honeysuckles clustering in its hedges. Here was the 
need of the lantern. But Dr. Rane sped on without regard to inad- 
vertent sideward steps, that might land him in the ditch. Some excite- 
ment appeared to be upon him, far beyond any that might arise from 
the simple fact of being called out to a gentleman in a fit: yet he 
was by temperament entirely self-possessed ; one of the calmest-man- 
nered men living. A stile in the hedge on the left, which he found 
as if by instinct, took him at once into the grounds of Dallory Hall ; 
whence there came wafting to him the scent of hyacinths, daffodils, 
and other spring flowers, in delicious sweetness, spite of the density 
of the night air. Not that Dr. Rane took advantage of the benefit : 
nothing could seem delicious to him just then. 

It was more open here, as compared with the lane, and not so 
intensely dark. Three minutes of the same heedless pace in and out 
amidst the winding walks, when he turned a point at right angles, 
and the old stone mansion was before him. A long, grey, sensible- 
looking house, of only two storeys high, imparting the notion of spacious 
rooms within. Lights shone from some of the windows and through 
the large fan-light over the entrance door. One of the gardeners 
crossed Dr. Rane’s path. 

“Ts that you, Williams? Do you know how young Mr. North is?” 

“ T’ve not been told, sir. There’s something wrong with him, we hear.” 

“Ts this blight?” called back the doctor, alluding to the curiously 
dark mist. 

“Not it, sir. It’s nothing but the vapour arising from the day’s heat. 
It have been hot, for the first day o’ May.” 

The door yielded to Dr. Rane’s hand, and he went into the hall: 
it was of middling size, and paved with stone. On the left were the 
drawing-rooms ; on the right the dining-room, and also a room that was 
called Mr. North’s parlour; a handsome staircase of stone wound up 
at the back. All the doors were closed ; and as Dr. Rane stood for a 
moment in hesitation, a young lady in grey silk came swiftly and silently 
down the stairs. Her figure was small and slight; her face fair, pale, 
gentle, with the meekest look in her dove-like grey eyes. Her smooth, 
fine hair, of an exceedingly light brown, was worn in curls all round 
the head, after the manner of girls in a bygone time. It made her look 
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very young ; but she was, in reality, thirty years of age; a month or 
two younger than Dr. Rane. Miss North was very simple in tastes and 
habits, and adhered to many customs of her girlhood. Moreover, since> 
a fever of seven years ago, the hair had never grown very long or thick. 
She saw Dr. Rane, and came swiftly to him. Their hands met in silence. 

** What is this trouble, Bessy ?” 

“Oh, I am so glad you are here!” she exclaimed, in the soft, sub- 
dued tone characteristic of dangerous sickness in a house. “He is 
lying as though he were dead. Papa is with him. Will you come ?” 

“‘One moment,” he whispered. “Tell me, in a word, what it all is?’ 
The cause, I mean, not the illness.” 

“Tt was caused by an anonymous letter to papa, Oliver. Ed- 
mund a 

“But how could any anonymous letter to your papa have caused‘ 
illness to Edmund ?” he interrupted. And the tone of his voice was 
so sharp, and the dropping of her hand, clasped until then, so sudden, 
that Miss North, in her self-deprecation, thought he was angry with her, 
and glanced upwards through her tears. 

“T beg your pardon, Bessy. My dear, I feel so grieved and con- 
founded at this, that I am scarcely myself. It is to me utterly incom- 
prehensible. What were the contents of the letter?” he continued, as’ 
they hastened upstairs to the sick chamber. And Bessy North told 
him as much as she knew. 

The facts of the case were these. By the six o’clock post that same 
evening, Mr. North received an anonymous letter, reflecting on his som 
Edmund.—His first wife, dead now just eight-and-twenty years, hac 
left him three children, Edmund, Richard, and Bessy.—When the letter: 
arrived, the family had sat down to dinner, and Mr. North did not open 
it until afterwards. He showed it to his son, Edmund, as soon as they” 
were left alone. The charges it contained were true, and Edmund North 
jumped to the conclusion that only one man in the whole world could 
have written it, and that was Alexander, the surgeon. He went into a 
frightful passion ; he was given to do so on occasion ; and he had be- 
sides taken rather more wine at dinner than was good for him—which 
also he was somewhat addicted to. As ill fate had it, Mr. Alexander 
called just at the moment, and Mr. North, a timid man in nervous health, 
grew frightened at the commencing torrent of angry words, and left 
them together in the dining-room. There was a short, sharp storm. Mr. 
Alexander came out almost immediately, saying, “‘ You are mad; you 
are mad. I will talk to you when you are calmer.” “I would rather 
be mad than bad,” shouted Edmund North, coming after him. But the 
surgeon had already let himself out at the hall-door; and Edmund 
North went back to the dining-room, and shut himself in. Two of the: 
servants, attracted by the sounds of dispute, had been lingering in the 
hall, and they saw and heard this. Ina few minutes, Mr. North went. 
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‘in, and found his son lying on the ground, senseless. He was carried 
to his chamber, and medical men were sent for: Dr. Rane (as being 
the nearest), and two physicians from the more distant market-town, 
‘Whitborough. 

Edmund North was not dead. Dr. Rane, bending over him, saw 
that. He had not been well of late, and was under the care of Mr. 
Alexander. Only a week ago (as was to transpire later) he had gone to 
consult a physician in Whitborough, one of those now summoned to 
him. ‘This gentleman suspected he had heart-disease, and warned him 
against excitement. But the family knew nothing as yet of this; neither 
did Oliver Rane. Another circumstance Edmund North had not 
disclosed. When sojourning in London the previous winter, he had 
been attacked by a sort of fit. It had looked like apoplexy, more than 
heart ; and the doctors gave him sundry injunctions to be careful. This 
also, Dr. Rane thought, knowing nothing of the former, looked like 

.apoplexy. He was a very handsome man, but a great deal too stout. 

“Ts he dead, Oliver?” asked the grieving father ; who when alone 
with the doctor, and unshackled by the presence of his wife, often called 
him by his Christian name. 

“No; he is not dead.” 

And indeed a spasm just at that same moment passed over the pros- 
trate face. All the means that Oliver Rane could do, or think of, 
he tried with his best heart and efforts—hoping to recall the fast-fleeting 
life. 

3ut when the two doctors arrived from Whitborough, Oliver found 
he was not wanted. They were professionals of long-standing, men 
of note in their local arena ; and showed themselves blandly cool, con- 
descendingly patronising, to the young practitioner. Dr. Rane had 
rather a strong objection to be patronised : he withdrew, and went to 
Mr. North’s parlour. It was a square, dingy room ; the shaded lamp on 
the table not sufficing to light it up. Red moreen curtains were drawn 
before the large French window, that opened to the side flower garden. 

Mr. North was standing before the fire. He was a little shrivelled 
‘man with stooping shoulders, his scanty hair smoothed across a low, 
broad forehead, his lips thin and querulous ; his eyes, worn and weary 
now, had once been mild and loving as his daughter Bessy’s. Time, 
and care, and (as some people said) his second wife, had changed him. 
Oliver Rane thought he had never seen him look so shrunken, nervous, 
and timid as to-night. 

“‘ What a grievous pity it was that you should have mentioned the 
letter to him, Mr. North!” began the doctor, speaking at once what lay 
uppermost in his thoughts. 

‘“‘ Mentioned it to him !—why, it concerned him,” was the surprised 
answer. “But I never cast a thought to its having this kind of effect 


upon him.” 
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“‘ What was in the letter, sir?” was the doctor’s next question, put 
with considerable gloom. 

“You can read it, Oliver.” 

Opening the document, he handed it to Dr. Rane. It looked like any 
ordinary letter. The doctor took it to the lamp. 


“Mr. Nortu,—Pardon a friend who ventures to give you a caution. 
Your eldest son is in some kind of embarrassment, and is drawing bills. 
in conjunction with Alexander, the surgeon. Perhaps a word from you 
would arrest this: it is too frequently the first step of a man’s down- 
ward career—and the writer would not like to see Edmund North enter 
on such,” 


Thus, abruptly and signatureless, ended the fatal letter. Dr. Rane 
slowly folded it, and left it on the table. 

“Who could have written it?” he murmured. 

“Ah, there it is! Edmund said no one could have done it but 
Alexander.” 

Standing over the fire, to which he had turned, Dr. Rane warmed his. 
hands. The intensely hot day had given place to a cold night. His 
red-brown eyes took a dreamy gaze, as he revolved facts and supposi- 
tions. In his private opinion, judging only from the contents of the 
letter, Mr. Alexander was about the last man who could have been likely: 
to write it. 

“ Tt is not like Alexander’s writing,” observed Mr. North. 

“‘ Not in the least.” 

“ But of course this is in a thoroughly disguised hand.” 

** Most anonymous letters are so, I expect. Is it true that he and 
your son have been drawing bills together ?” 

“T gather that they have drawn one ; perhaps two. Edmund's pas- 
sion was so fierce that I could not question him. What I don’t like is, 
Alexander’s going off in the manner he did, without seeing me: it 
makes me think that perhaps he did write the letter. An innocent man 
would have remained to defend himself. It might have been written 
from a good motive, after all, Oliver! My poor son !—if he had but 
taken it peaceably !” 

Mr. North wrung his hands. His tones were feeble, meekly com- 
plaining ; his manner and bearing were altogether those of a man 
who has been perpetually put down and no longer cares to struggle 
against the cares and crosses of the world, or the will of those about 
him. 

“T must be going,” said Oliver Rane, arousing himself from a reverie. 
“‘T have to see a poor man at Dallory.” 

“Ts it Ketler ?” 

“Yes, sir. Good night. I trust you will have cause to be in better 
spirits in the morning.” 
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“ Good night, Oliver.” 

But the doctor could not get off at once. He was waylaid by a 
servant, who said Madam wished to see him. Crossing the hall, 
the man threw open the doors of the drawing-room, a magnificent 
apartment. Gilding, and gleaming mirrors ; light blue satin curtains 
and furniture ; a carpet softer and thicker than moss ; all kinds of bright 
and resplendent things were there. 

“ Dr. Rane, madam.” 

Mrs. North sat on a couch by the fire. In the house she was called 
Madam. A severely handsome woman, with a cold, pale, imperious 
face, the glittering jewels in her black hair looking as hard as she did, 
A cruel face, as some might have deemed it. When Mr. North married 
her, she was the widow of Major Bohun, and had one son. Underneath 
the chandelier, reading by its light, sat her daughter, a young lady whose 
face bore a strong resemblance to hers. This daughter and a son had 
been born since her second marriage. 

““You wished to see me, Mrs. North ?” 

Dr. Rane so spoke because they took no manner of notice of him. 
Mrs. North turned then, with her dark, inscrutable eyes: eyes that 
Oliver Rane hated, as he hated the cruelty glittering in’ their depths. 
He believed her to be a woman unscrupulously selfish. She did not 
rise ; merely motioned him to a seat opposite with a haughty wave of 
her white arm : and the bracelets shone on it, and her ruby velvet dress 
was of amazing richness. He sat down with entire self-possession, every 
whit as independent as herself. 

“You have seen this infamous letter, I presume, Dr. Rane?” 

“T have.” 

“Who sent it?” 

“T cannot tell you, Mrs. North.” 

“¢ Have you no idea at all?” 

“Certainly not. How should I have?” 

“Could you detect no resemblance in the writing to any one’s you 
know ?” 

He shook his head. 

“Not to—for instance—Alexander’s?” she resumed; making the 
pauses as put, and looking at him steadfastly. But Dr. Rane saw 
with a sure instinct that Alexander’s was not the name she had meant 
to speak. 

“‘T feel sure that Mr. Alexander no more wrote the letter than— 
than you did, Mrs. North.” 

“ Does it bear any resemblance to Richard North’s?” she continued, 
after a faint pause. 

“Po Richard North’s!” echoed the doctor; the words taking him 
by surprise. “No.” 

“ Are you familiar with Richard North’s handwriting ?” 
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Oliver Rane paused to think, and then replied with a passing laugh. 
“T really believe I do not know his handwriting, Mrs. North.” 

“Then why did you speak so confidently ?” 

‘‘T spoke in the impulse of the moment. Richard North, of all men, 
is the least likely to do such a thing as this.” 

The young lady, Matilda North, turned round from her book. An 
opera-cloak of scarlet gauze was on her shoulders, as if she were cold; 
she pulled it closer with an impatient hand. 

“ Mamma, why do you harp upon Richard? He couldn't do it; 
papa told you so. If Dick saw cause to find fault with anybody, or tell 
tales, he would do it openly.” 

One angry gleam from Madam’s eyes as her daughter settled to her 
book again ; and then she proceeded to close the interview. 

* As you profess yourself unable to give me information or detect any 
clue, I will not detain you longer, Dr. Rane.” 

He stood for a second ; expecting, perhaps, she might offer her hand. 
She did nothing of the sort, only bowed coldly. Matilda North took 
no notice of him whatever: she was content to follow her mother’s 
teachings when they did not clash with her own inclinations. Dr. Rane 
had ceased to marvel why he was held in disfavour by Mrs. North, for 
to try to guess at it seemed a hopeless task. Neither could he imagine 
why she opposed his marriage with Bessy, for to Bessy and her interests 
she was utterly indifferent. 

As he left the drawing-room, Bessy North joined him, and they went 
together to the hall-door. No servant had been rung for—it was one 
of Mrs. North’s ways of showing contempt—and they stood together 
outside, speaking softly. Again the tears shone in Bessy’s eyes: her 
heart was a very tender one, and she had loved her brother dearly. 

“Oliver, is there any hope?” 

“Do not distress yourself, Bessy. I cannot tell you, one way or the 
other.” 

“ How am I to help distressing myself,” she rejoined ; her hand rest- 
ing quietly in both of his. “It is all very well for you to be calm; a 
medical man meets these sad things every day. You cannot be ex- 
pected to care.” 

“(Can I not?” he answered; and there was a touch of passionate 
emotion in the usually calm tone. “If any effort or sacrifice of mine 
would bring back his health and life, I’d make it freely. Good night, 
Bessy.” 

As he stooped to kiss her, some quick firm footsteps were heard 
approaching, and Bessy went indoors. He who came up was a rather 
tall and very active man, with a plain, but nevertheless, an attractive 
face. Plain in its irregular features; attractive from its open candour 
and strong good sense, from the earnest, truthful look in the deep-set 
hazel eyes. People were given to say that Richard North was the best 
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man of business for miles round. It was so: and he was certainly in 
mind, manners, and person, a gentleman. 

“Ts it you, Rane? What is all this trouble? I have been away for 
a few hours unfortunately. Mark Dawson met me just now with the 
news that my brother was dying.” 

The voice would have been pleasing to a degree if only from its tone 
of ready decision: but it was also musical as voices seldom are, clear 
and full of sincerity. From the voice alone, Richard North might have 
been trusted to his life’s end. Dr. Rane gave a short summary of the 
illness and the state he was lying in. 

“‘ Dawson spoke of a letter that had excited him,” said Richard. 

* True ; a letter to Mr. North.” 

“‘ A dastardly, anonymous letter ; just so.” 

“‘ An anonymous letter,” repeated the doctor. “ But the effect on your 
brother seems altogether disproportioned to the cause.” 

“Where is the letter? I cannot look upon Edmund until I have 
‘seen the letter.” 

Dr. Rane told him where the letter was, and went out.. Richard 
North passed on to the parlour. Mr. North, sitting by the fire, had his 
face bent down in his two hands. 

“‘ Father, what is all this?” 

“Oh, Dick, I am glad you are come !” and in the tone there sounded 


an intense relief, as if he who came brought back snengeh and hope. 


I can’t make top or tail of this ; and I think he is oe ing.” 

“Who is with him ?—Arthur ?” 

“No; Arthur has been out all day. The doctors are with him 
still.” 

“ Let me see the letter.” 

Mr. North gave it him, reciting at the same- time the chief incidents 
of the calamity in a rambling sort of manner. Richard North read the 


‘letter twice: once hastily, to gather in the sense; then attentively, 
giving to every word full consideration. His father watched him. 


“It was not so much the letter itself that excited him, Richard, 
as the notion that Alexander wrote it.” 

“ Alexander did not write this,” decisively spoke Richard. 

**You think not ?” 

“Why of course he did not. It tells against himself as much as 
against Edmund.” 

“Edmund said no one knew of the matter but Alexander, and there- 
fore no one else could have written it. Besides, Dick, where is Alex- 
ander?. Why is he staying away ?” 

‘We shall hear soon, I dare say. I have faith in Alexander. Keep 
this letter jealously, father. It may have been right to give you the 


information it contains: I say nothing at present about that: but an 


anonymous writer is generally a scoundrel, deserving no quarter.” 
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“And none shall he get from me,” spoke Mr. North, emphatically.. 
“It was posted at Whitborough you see, Dick.” 

“TI see,” shortly answered Richard. He threw his coat back as if he 
were too hot; and moved to the door on his way to see his brother. 

Meanwhile Oliver Rane went down the avenue to the front entrance 
gates, and took the road to Dallory. He had to see a patient there ; 


a poor man who was lying in danger. He threw his coat back, in spite 


of the chill fog, and wiped his brow, and seemed altogether in a fume, 
as if the weather or his reflections were too hot for him. 

“What a fool! what a fool!” murmured he, half aloud; apostro- 
phising, doubtless, the writer of the anonymous letter. Or, it might be, 


the unfortunate young man who had allowed it to excite within him so- 


fatal an amount of passion. 
The road was smooth and broad; a fine highway, well kept. For a 
short distance there were no houses; but they soon began. Dallory 


was a bustling village, poor and rich living in it. The North Works, as. 
they were familiarly called, from the fact of Mr. North’s being their 


chief proprietor, lay a little further on, and Dallory church beyond 
still. It was a straggling parish, make the best of it. 

Amidst the first good houses that Dr. Rane came to was one superior 
to the rest. A large, square, handsome dwelling, with a pillared portico: 
nearly abutting on the village pathway, and a fine garden behind. 

“T wonder how Mother Gass is to-night?” thought the doctor,. 
arresting his steps. ‘I may as well ask.” 

His knock at the door was answered by the lady herself. whom he 
had styled so unceremoniously “ Mother Gass.” A stout comfortable- 
looking dame, richly dressed, with a face as red as it was good-natured, 
and a curiously-fine lace cap, standing on end with yellow ribbon. Mrs. 


Gass had neither birth nor breeding: she had made an advantageous: 


match, as you will hear further on ; she possessed many good qualities, 


and was popularly supposed to be rich enough to buy up the whole of 


Dallory Ham. Her late husband had been the uncle of Oliver Rane ; 
but neither she nor Oliver presumed upon the relationship ; in fact they 
had never met until two years ago. 

“T knew your knock, Dr. Rane, and came to the door myself. Step. 
into the parlour, I want to speak to you.” 


The doctor did not want to go in by any means, and felt caught. He 


said he had no time to stay ; had mnanely called in passing to ask how 
she was. 

“Well, I’m better this evening; the swimming in the head’s less. 
You just come in, now. I say yes. I won’t keep you two minutes. 
Shut the door, girl, after Dr. Rane.” 

This was to a smart housemaid, who had followed her mistress down 
the wide and handsome passage. Dr. Rane perforce stepped in; very 


unwillingly. He felt instinctively convinced the woman had heard of 
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the calamity at the Hall and wished to question him. To avoid this he 
would have gone a mile any other way. 

“TJ want to get at the truth about Edmund North, doctor. One of 
the maids from the Hall called in just now and said he had been 
frightened into a fit through some letter ; and that you were fetched in 
to him.” 

“Well, that is the truth,” said the doctor, accepting the situation. 

“My patience!” ejaculated Mrs. Gass. ‘‘ What was writ in the 
letter? She said it was one of them ’nonymous things.” 

“So it was.” 

“‘ Was it writ to himself?” 

“No. To Mr. North.” 

“Well, now,”—dropping her voice—“ was it about that young woman 
he got acquainted with? You know.” 

“No, no; nothing of that kind.” And Dr. Rane, as the shortest way 
of ending the matter, gave her the details. 

“ There was not much in the letter,” he said, in a confidential tone 
“No harm would have come of it but for Edmund North’s frightful 
access of passion. If he dies, mind ”—the doctor added this in a 
dreamy tone, gazing out afar as if looking into the future—“ if he dies, 
it will not be the letter that has killed him, but his own want of self- 
control.” 

“ Don’t you talk of dying, doctor. It’s to be hoped it won’t come to 
that.” 

“Tt is, indeed.” 

“ And Mr. Richard was not at home, the girl said!” 

“ Neither he nor Captain Bohun. Richard has just got in now.” 

Mrs. Gass would fain have kept him longer; he told her the sick 
man, Ketler, was waiting for him. This man was one of the North 
workinen, who had been terribly injured in the arm; Dr. Rane hoped 
to save both the arm and the life. 

“ That receipt for the rhubarb jam Mrs. Cumberland promised : is it 
ever coming?” asked Mrs. Gass as Dr. Rane was quitting the room. 

‘Turning back, he put his hat on the table and took out his pocket- 
book. Mrs. Cumberland had sent it at last. He selected the paper 
from amongst several others, and handed it to her. 

“ T forgot to leave it when I was here this morning, Mrs. Gass. My 
mother gave it me yesterday.” 

Between them they dropped the receipt. Both stooped for it, and 
their heads came together. ‘There was a slight laugh ; in the midst of 
which the pocket-book fell on the carpet. Some papers fluttered out of 
it, which the doctor picked up and replaced. 

“Have you got ’em all, doctor? How is the young lady’s cold?” 
“What young lady’s?” he questioned. 
** Miss Adair’s.” 
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“T did not know she had one.” 
“Ah, them lovely girls with their bright faces never show their ail- 


-ments ; and she is lovely, if ever there was one lovely in this terrestial 


world. Good night to you, doctor ; you’re in a mortal hurry.” 
He strode to the street-door and shut it after him with a bang. Mrs. 


‘Gass looked out of her parlour and saw the same smart maid hastening 


along the passage; a little too late. 

“Drat it, wench! Is that the way you let gentlefolks show their- 
selves out—scuttering to the door when they’ve got clean away from it. 
D’ye call that manners ?” 





CHAPTER II. 
ELLEN ADAIR. 


THE day promised to be as warm as the preceding one. ‘The night 
and morning mists were gone ; the sun shone hot and bright. Summer 
seemed to have come in before its time. 

Two white gothic villas stood side by side just within the neck of 
Dallory Ham, a few yards of garden and some clustering shrubs lying 
between them. They were built alike. The side windows, facing each 
other over this strip of ground, were large projecting bay-windows, 


and belonged to the dining-rooms. These houses were originally 


erected for two maiden sisters; hence their relationship (if such a 
term may be applied to dwellings) one with the other. A large and 
beautiful garden lay at the back, surrounding the two villas, only a 
slender wire fence, that a child might have stepped over, dividing it. 
In the first of these houses (entering the Ham from the direction of 
Dallory) lived Mrs. Cumberland, the mother of Oliver Rane. She had 
been married twice, hence the difference in name. ‘The second house 
was occupied by Dr. Rane. They lay back with a strip of grass before 


them, the entrance doors being level with the ground ; no steps. 


Let us go into the doctor’s: turning the handle of the door without 
ceremony, as Dr. Rane’s more familiar patients do. The hall is very 
small, narrowing off at the upper end to a passage, and lighted with 
stained glass. On the left of the entrance door is the consulting- 


room, not much bigger than a closet; beyond it is the dining-room, 


a good spacious apartment, with its bay-window, already spoken of, 
looking to the other house. Opposite the dining-room across the 


“passage, narrow here, is the white-flagged kitchen; and the drawing- 


room lies in front, on the right of the entrance. Not being furnished, 
it is mostly kept shut up. A back-door opens to the garden. 
Oliver Rane sat in his consulting-room ; the “‘ Whitborough Journal,” 


-damp from the press, in his hand. It was just twelve o’clock and he had 


to go out, but the newspaper was attracting him. By seven o’clock that 
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morning he had been at the Hall, and learnt that there was no mate- 
rial change in the patient, lying there: he had then gone on, early 
though it was, to see the man, Ketler. The journal gave the details of 
Mr. North’s seizure ‘vith tolerable accuracy, and concluded its account 
in these words: ‘“ We have reason to know that a clue has been obtained 
to the anonymous writer.” 

“A clue to the writer!” repeated Dr. Rane, his eyes seeming to be 
glued to the words. “I wonder if it’s true? No, no; it is not likely,” 
came the quiet, contemptuous decision. ‘‘ How should any clue , 

He stopped suddenly ; rose from the chair, and stood erect and 
motionless, as if some thought had struck him. A fine man ; almost as 
good-looking at a casual glance as another who was stepping in upon 
him. The front door had opened, and this one was slightly tapped at. 
Dr. Rane paused before he answered it, and a fierce look of inquiry, as 
if he did not care to be interrupted, shot out from his eyes. 

“ Come in.” 

A tall, slender, and very handsome man, younger than Dr. Rane, 
opened the door by slow degrees. ‘There was a peculiar cast of proud 
refinement on his fair features, and a dreamy look in his dark blue eyes. 
An attractive face at all times and seasons, whose owner it was impos- 
sible to mistake for any but an upright, well-bred gentleman. It was 
Arthur Bohun ; Captain Bohun, as he was very generally called. He was 
the only son of Mrs. North by her former marriage with Major Bohun, 
and of course the step-son of Mr. North. 

“« Any admittance, doctor ?” 

“‘ Always admittance to you,” answered the doctor, who could be 
affable or not, as it suited his mood. ‘* Why don’t you come in ?” 

He came in with his pleasant smile; a smile that hid the natural 
pride of the face. Oliver Rane put down the newspaper. 

“Well? Is there any change in Edmund North?” 

“The very slightest in the world, the doctors think ; and for the 
better,” replied Captain Bohun. “ Dick told me. I have not been 
in myself since early morning. I cannot bear to look on extreme 
suffering.” 

A ghost of a smile flitted across Dr. Rane’s features at the avowal. 
He could understand a woman’s disliking to look on suffering, but not 
aman’s. And the one before him had been a soldier ! 

Captain Bohun sat down on an uncomfortable wooden stool as he 
spoke, gently pushing back the front of his light summer coat. He 
imparted the idea of never being put out over any earthly thing. The 
movement displayed his cool white waistcoat, across which fell a dainty 
gold chain with its hanging seal, transparent sapphire, of rare and costly 
beauty. 

“You have begun summer early ! ” remarked the doctor, glancing 
Captain Bohun’s attire. 
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The clothes were of a delicate shade of grey; looking remarkably 
cool and nice in conjunction with the white waistcoat. Captain Bohun 
was always dressed well: it seemed a part and parcel of himself. To 
wear the rude and rough attire that some men affect now-a-days, would 
have been against his instincts. 

“Don’t sit on that stool of penitence : take the patients’ chair,” said 
the doctor, pointing to an elbow-chair opposite the window. 

“ But I am not a patient.” 

“No. Or you’d be at the opposition shop over the way.” 

Arthur Bohun laughed. “It was of the opposition shop I came to 
speak to you—if I came for anything. Where’s Alexander? Is he 
keeping out of the way; or is he really gone to London as_ people 
say?” 

“TI know nothing of him,” returned Dr. Rane. ‘“ Look here—I 
was reading the account they give in the newspaper. Is this last 
hint true? ”—holding out the journal—* that a clue has been obtained 
to the writer of the letter?” 

Arthur Bohun ran his eyes over the sentence to which the docior’s 
finger pointed. 

“No, this has no foundation,” he promptly answered. ‘“ At least 
so far as the Hall is concerned. As yet we have not found any 
clue whatever.” 

“T thought so. These newsmongers put forth lies by the bushel. 
Just as we might, if we had to cater for an unsatiably curious public. 
But I fear I must be going out.” 

Arthur Bohun brought down the fore-legs of the stool, which he had 
kept on the tilt, rose, and said a word of apology for having kept him 
from his patients. His was essentially a courteous nature, sensitively 
regardful of other people’s feelings ; as men of great innate refinement 
are sure to be. 

They went into the dining-room, Dr. Rane having left his hat there, 
and passed out together by the large bay-window. The doctor 
crossed at once to a door in the wall that bound the premises at the 
back, and made his exit to the lane beyond, leaving Arthur Bohun in 
the garden. 

A garden that on a summer’s day seemed as a very paradise. With 
its clustering shrubs, its overhanging trees, its leafy glades, its shrub- 
beries, its miniature rocks, its sweet repose, its sweeter flowers. Seated 
in a remote part of it was one of the loveliest girls that eye had ever 
looked upon. She wore a morning dress of light-coloured muslin, with 
an edging of lace on her neck and wrists. Slight, gentle, charming, 
with a very peculiar look of grace and refinement, a stranger would 
have been almost startled at her beauty. It was a delightful face; the 
features clearly cut; the complexion soft, pure, and delicate, paling and 
flushing with every emotion. In the dark brown eyes there was a 
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singularly sweet expression; the dark brown hair took a lustrously 
bright tinge in the sunlight. 

A natural harbour of trees and branches had been formed over- 
head where she sat on the garden bench, behind a rustic table. Before 
her, at a short distance, a falling cascade trickled down the artificial 
rocks, and thence wound away, a tiny stream, amidst ferns, violets, 
primroses, and other wild plants. A plot of green grass, smooth and 
soft as the moss of the rocks, lay immediately at hand, and glimpses 
of statelier flowers were caught through the trees. Their rich perfume 
came wafting in a sudden breeze to the girl’s senses, and she looked 
up gratefully from the work she was busy over ; some small matter of 
silken embroidery. 

And now you could see the exceeding refinement and delicacy of the 
face, the pleasant expression of the soft bright eyes. A bird lodged 
itself on a branch close by, and began a song. Her lips parted with a 
smile of greeting. By way of rewarding it, off he flew, dipped his 
beak into the running stream, and soared away out of her sight. As is 
the case sometimes in life. 

On the table lay a handful of violets, picked short off at the 
blossoms. Almost unconsciously, as it seemed, her thoughts far away, 
she began toying with them, and fell insensibly into the French school- 
girls’ play, telling off the flowers. ‘“‘ Est-ce qu’il m’aime ?” was the first 
momentous question; and then began the pastime, a blossom being 
told off with every answer. “Oui. Non. Unpeu. Beaucoup. Pas 
du tout. Passionnément.” And so the round went on and on again, 
until the last violet was reached. It came, as chance had it, with the 
last word, and she, in an access of rapture, her soft cheeks glowing, 
her sweet lips parting, caught up the flower and put it into her bossom. 

“Tl m’aime passionnément !” 

Ah, foolish girl! The oracle seemed as true as if it had come direct 
from heaven. But can we not remember the ecstacy such necromancy 
once brought to us ! 

With her blushes deepening as she woke, starting, into reality; with 
a smile at her own folly; with a shrinking sense of maiden shame 
for indulging in the pastime, she pushed the violets into a heap, 
threaded a needleful of green floss silk, and went on with her work 
soberly. A few minutes, and then either eye or ear was attracted 
by something ever so far off, and she sat quite still. Quite still out- 
wardly ; but oh! the sudden emotion that arose like a lightning flash 
within !—for she knew the footsteps. Every vein was tingling; every 
pulse was throbbing ; the pink on her cheeks deepened to a very sea of 
crimson ; the life-blood of her heart rushed wildly on, and she laid 
her hand upon her bosom to still it. 

He was passing straight on from Dr. Rane’s to the other house, when 
he caught a glimpse of her dress through the trees, and turned aside. 
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Nothing could have been quieter or more undemonstrative than the 
meeting ; and yet a shrewd observer, skilled in secrets, had not failed 
to read the history—that both alike loved. Captain Bohun went up, 
calm as befitted a well-bred man; shaking hands after the fashion of 
society, and apparently with as little interest : but on his face the flush 
also shone in all its tell-tale brightness; the hand that touched hers 
thrilled almost to pain. She had risen to receive him: she was just as 
calm outwardly as he, but her senses were in one maze of wild confusion. 

She began to go on with her work again in a sort of hurried, trembling 
fashion when he sat down. ‘The day, for her, had turned to Eden ; the 
flowers were brighter, the song of the birds was sweeter, the trees were 
of a golden green, like unto emeralds; all things seemed to discourse 
a sweet music. 

True love—idealistic, passionate, pure love—is not fluent of speech, 
whatever the world may say, or poets teach. Dr. Rane and Miss 
North thought they loved each other: and so they did, after a sensible, 
sober, plain manner: they could have conversed with mutual fluency 
for ever and a day; but their love was not ¢4zs love. It is the custom 
of modern writers to ignore it: the prevailing fashion is to be matter-of- 
fact ; realistic ; people don’t talk of love now and of course don’t feel it: 
the capability of it has died out; modes have changed. Ah me! what 
a false age it is! as if we could put off human nature as we do a 
garment ! 

Captain Bohun was the first to break the silence. She had been 
content to live in it by his side for ever: it was more eloquent, too, 
than his words were. 

“What a fine day it is, Ellen!” 

“ TJ think summer has come : we shall scarcely have it warmer thar 
this in July. And oh, how lovely everything is!” 

“Tt was hot yesterday. I had a ride of ten miles between green 
hedges on which the May is beginning to blossom. Envious darkness 
had shut the world out before I got home.” 

“ And I sat out here all the afternoon,” she answered—and perhaps 
she unconsciously spoke more in pursuance of the thought that she 
had sat out, waiting and hoping for him, than to give the information. 
“ Where did you go, Arthur?” 

“To Bretchley. Some of my old brother-officers are quartered 
there: and I spent the day with them. What’s that for?” 

He alluded to the piece of work. She smiled as she held it out in 
her right hand, on the third finger of which was a plain gold ring. A 
small pitce of white canvas, with a pink rose and part of a green 
leaf already worked upon it in bright floss silk. 

“ Guess.” 

“Nay, how canI? For a doll’s cushion?” 

“Oh Arthur!” came the laughing exclamation. “If I tell you, 
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you must keep counsel, mind that, for it is a secret, and I am working 
at it under difficulties, out of Mrs. Cumberland’s sight. Don’t you 
think I have done a great deal? I only began it yesterday.” 

“Well, what’s it for?” he asked, putting his hand underneath it, 
as an excuse perhaps for touching the fingers it was in. “A fire- 
screen for pretty faces?” 

The young lady shook her head. “It is for a kettle-holder.” 

“ A kettle-holder! What a prosy ending !” 

“Tt is for Mrs. Cumberland’s invalid kettle that she keeps in her bed- 
room. The handle got hot a day or two ago, and she burnt her hand. 
I shall put it on some morning to surprise her.” 

There ensued a pause of silence. Half their intercourse was made 
up of pauses: the eloquent language of true love. Captain Bohun, 
thinking how kindly natured was the girl by his side, played ab- 
stractedly with the heap of sweet blossoms lying on the table. 

“What have you been doing with all these violets, Ellen?” 

“Nothing,” she replied ; and down fell the scissors. But that she 
stooped at once, Captain Bohun might have seen the sudden flush on 
the delicate face, and wondered at it: a flush of remembrance. /7 
m aime passionnément. Well, so he did. 

“ Please don’t entangle my silk, Captain Bohun.” 

He laughed as he put down the skein, one of a bright gold colour. 
“Shall I help you to wind it, Ellen?” 

“Thank you, but we don’t wind floss silk. It would deaden its 
beauty. Arthur! do you known that the swallows have come?” 

“The swallows have! Then this summer weather will stay with us, 
for those birds have a sure instinct. It is early for them to be here.” 

“‘T saw one this morning. It may be only an avant courier, come 
to report on the weather to the rest.” 

She laughed slightly at her own words, and there ensued another 
pause. Captain Bohun broke it. 

“* What a shocking thing this is about Edmund North!” 

“‘ What is a shocking thing?” she asked with indifference, going on 
with her work as she spoke. Arthur Bohun, who was busy again with 
the pale blue violets, scarcely more blue than his own eyes, lifted his 
face and looked at her. 

“T mean altogether. The illness; the letter; the grief at home. 
It is all shocking.” 

“Ts Edmund North ill? I did not know it.” 

* Ellen !” 

Living in the very atmosphere of the illness, amidst its sea of bustle, 
distress and attendant facts, to Arthur Bohun it seemed almost an 
impossibility that she should be in ignorance of it. 

“Why, what has Rane been about, not to tell you?” 

“T don’t know. What is the matter with Edmund North?” 
VOL, 1X. c 
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Capiain Bohun explained the illness and its cause. Her work 
dropped on her knee as she listened ; her face grew pale with interest. 
She never once interrupted him ; every sympathetic feeling within her 
was aroused to warm indignation. 

“ An anonymous letter!” she at length exclaimed. ‘“*That’s worse 
than a stab.” 

“ A fellow, writing one of malice, puts himself beyond the pale of 
decent society : shooting would be too good for him,” quietly remarked 


Captain Bohun. “Here comes a summons for you, I expect, = 


Ellen.” 

Even so. One of the maids approached, saying, Mrs. Cumberland 
was downstairs. Captain Bohun would perforce have taken his depar- 
ture; but Miss Adair invited him in—‘“to tell the sad story to Mrs, 
Cumberland.” Only too glad was he of any plea that kept him 
by her. 

Putting her work away in her pocket, she took the arm that was held 
out, and they went wandering through the garden. Lingering by the 
cascade, dreaming in the dark cypress walk, standing over the beds of 
beautiful flowers. A seductive time; life’s gala summer; but a time 
that never stays, for the biting frosts of winter and reality succeed it 
surely and swiftly. 

Nothing had been said between them, but each was conscious of 
what the other felt. Neither had whispered in so many words, “I love 
you.” Ellen did not hint that she had watched for him the whole ot 
the past live-long day with love’s sick longing; he did not confess how 
lost the day had been to him, how worse than weary, because it did not 
give him a sight of her. These avowals might come in time, but they 
would not be needed. 

Stepping in through the middle doors of the bay-window, as Arthur 
Bohun had made his exit from the opposite one, they looked round for 
Mrs. Cumberland, and did not see her. She was in the drawing-room 
on the other side the small hall, sitting near the Gothic windows that 
faced the road. A pale, reticent, lady-like woman, always suffering ; but 
making more of her sufferings than she need have done—as her son, Dr. 
Rane, not over-dutifully thought. Her eyes were light and cold; her 
flaxen hair, banded smoothly under a cap, was turning grey. But that 
Mrs. Cumberland was entirely occupied with self, and but little with her 
ward, Ellen Adair, she might have noticed before now the suggestive in- 
timacy between that young lady and Arthur Bohun. 

“ Captain Bohun is here, Mrs. Cumberland,” said Ellen, when they 
entered. “ He has some very sad news to tell you.” 

“And the extraordinary part of the business is, that you should 
not have heard it before,” added Arthur, as he shook hands with Mrs. 
Cumberland, 

Mrs. Cumberland’s rich black silk gown rustled a very little as she 
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responded to the greeting ; but there was no smile on her grey face, her 
cold eyes wore no brighter light. In her way, she was glad to see him : 
that is, she had no objection to see him ; but gladness and Mrs. Cum- 
berland seemed to have parted company. The suffering that arises from 
chronic pain makes a selfish nature doubly selfish. 

“What is the news that Ellen speaks of, Captain Bohun ?” 

He stood leaning against the mantel-piece as he told the tale. Told 
it systematically ; the first advent of the anonymous letter to Mr. North ; 
the angry, passionate spirit in which Edmund North had taken it up ; 
his stormy interview with the surgeon, Alexander; the subsequent 
attack, and the hopelessness in which he was lying. For once, Mrs. 
Cumberland was aroused to feel sympathy in another’s sufferings ; she 
listened with painful interest. 

“ And it was Oliver who was called in first to Edmund North !” 
she presently exclaimed, with enquiring emphasis, as if unable to credit 
the fact. 

“You.” 

“ But how was it he did not step in here afterwards to tell me the 
news ?” added she, resentfully. 

Captain Bohun could not answer that so readily. Ellen Adair, 
ever ready to find a charitable excuse for the world, turned to Mrs. 
Cumberland. 

“Dr. Rane may have had to see patients. Perhaps he did ‘not get 
home until too late to come here.” ‘ 

“‘ Yes, he did ; I saw his lamp burning before ten o’clock,” was Mrs. 
Cumberland’s answer. “Ah! this is another proof that I am being 
forgotten,” she went on, bitterly. ‘“ When a woman has seen fifty years 
of life, she is old in the sight of her children, and they go then their 
own way in the world, leaving her to neglect.” 

‘But, dear Mrs. Cumberland, Dr. Rane does not neglect you,” said 
Ellen, struck with the injustice of the complaint. “He is ever the 
first to come in and amuse you with what news he knows.” 

“And in this instance he may have kept silence from a good 
motive—the wish to spare you pain,” added Captain Bohun. 

‘True, true,” murmured Mrs. Cumberland, her mind taking a more 
reasonable track. “ Oliver has always been dutiful.” 

On departure, Captain Bohun crossed the road to Mr. Alexander's ; 
a slight limp being visible in his gait. The mystery that appeared to be 
surrounding the surgeon’s movements at present, puzzled him not a 
little; his prolonged absence seemed unaccountable. The surgery, 
through which he entered, was empty, and he opened the door leading 
from it to the house. A maid-servant met him. 

“Is Mr. Alexander at home?” 
“ No, sir.” 
“ Papa’s gone to London,” called out a young gentleman of ten, who 
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came running along the passage, cracking a whip. “He went last 


night. They sent for him.” 

“Who sent for him?” asked Captain Bohun. 

“The people. Mamma’s gone too. They are coming home to- 
day ; and mamma’s going to bring me a Chinese puzzle and a box of 
chocolate if she had time to buy them.” 

Not much information, this. As Captain Bohun turned out again 

he stood at the door, wishing he had a decent plea to take him over 
to Mrs. Cumberland’s again. He was an idle man; living only in 
the sweet pastime of making that silent love. 
* But Mrs. North never suspected that he was making it, or knew 
that he was intimate at Mrs. Cumberland’s. Still less did she suspect 
that Mrs. Cumberland had a young lady inmate named Ellen Adair. 
It would have startled her to terror. 





CHAPTER III. 
IN MRS. GASS’S PARLOUR. 


Earty on the following morning the ringing out of the death-bell 
from the church at Dallory proclaimed to those who heard it that 
Edmund North had passed to his rest. He had never recovered con- 
sciousness, and died some thirty-six hours after the attack. 

Amidst those who did not hear it was Oliver Rane. He had 
been called out at daybreak to a country patient in an opposite direc- 
tion, getting back between eight and nine o'clock. 

He sat at his bre-kfast in the dining-room, unconscious of the 
morning’s calamity. Hot coffee, broiled ham, two eggs. ‘The table 
stood in front of the large bay-window. 

‘She has done it too much—stupid thing!” exclaimed Dr. Rane, 
cutting the slice of ham in two and apostrophising his unconscious 
servant. “Yesterday it was hardly warmed through. Just like them! 
—make a complaint, and they rush to the other extreme. I wonder 
how things are going on there this morning?” 

He glanced up towards the distant quarter where the Hall was 
situated, for his query had reference to Edmund North; and this 
gave him the opportunity of seeing something else. A woman getting 
on for forty, tall enough for a may-pole, with inquisitive green eyes, 
sallow cheeks remarkably thin, as if she had lost her back teeth, and 
a bunch of black ringlets on either side her face. She wore the 
white apron and cap of a servant, but looked one of a superior 
class. Emerging from the opposite window, she stepped across the 
wire fence and approached Dr. Rane. 

“ What does Jelly want now?” he mentally asked. 

Jelly! A curious name, no doubt, but it was hers, Fanny Jelly. 
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When Mrs. Cumberland had engaged her as upper maid, she decided 
to call her by the latter name, Fanny being her own. 

Jelly entered without ceremony—she was not givea to observe much 
at the best of times. She had come to say that he need not provide 
anything for his dinner: her mistress meant to send him in a fowl—if 
he would accept it. 

“With pleasure, tell her,” said Dr. Rane. “ How is my mother this 
morning, Jelly ?” 

“She has had a good night, and is pretty tolerable this morning,” 
replied Jelly, giving a backward fling to her flying cap-strings—for she 
did not follow the new fashion of a round bit of net on the back hair 
and call ita cap. ‘The foreign letters have come in ; two for her, one 
for Miss Adair.” 

Dr. Rane, not particularly interested in the said foreign letters, went 
on eating his breakfast. Jelly, with characteristic composure, stood at 
ease just inside the window watching the process. 

“That ham is dried up to fiddle-strings,” she suddenly said. 

“Yes. Phillis has done it too much.” 

“ And I should like to have the doing of her!” spoke Jelly in a 
wrathful tone. “It is a sin to spoil good food.” 

“So it is,” said Dr. Rane. 

“So that poor young man’s gone!” she resumed as he cracked an 
egg. 

The doctor lifted his head quickly. “ What young man?” 

“Edmund North. He died at half-past seven this morning.” 

“Who says it?” cried Dr. Rane, a startled look crossing his face 
and eyes. 

“The milkman told me: he heard the passing-bell toll out. You 
needn’t be surprised, sir: there has been no hope from the first.” 

“ But there has been hope,” disputed the doctor. ‘There was hope 
yesterday at midday, there was hope last night. I don’t believe he is 
dead.” 

“ Well, sir, then you must disbelieve it,” equably answered Jelly ; but 
she glanced keenly out at him from her green eyes. “Edmund North 
is as certainly dead as that I stand here.” 

He seemed strangely moved at the tidings: a quiver stirred his lips, 
the colour in his face faded to whiteness. Jelly, having looked as much 
as she chose, turned to, depart. 

“Then we are to send in the fowl, sir?” 

“'Yés, yes.” 

“Tell Phillis it will be all ready for the spit.” 

He watched her dreamily as she crossed the low fence and disap- 
peared within her proper domains ; he pushed the ham, not eaten, from 
him, he turned sick at the underdone egg whose shell had just been 
broken. What, though he preferred eggs underdone in calm times? 
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calm times were not these. The news did indeed trouble him in no 
measured degree : it was so sad for a man in the prime of early life to 
be cut off thus : Edmund North was but a year or two older than himself : 
two days ago he had been as full of health and life, deep in the plans 
and projects of this world, thinking little of the next. Sad? it was 
horrible. And Dr. Rane’s breakfast was spoiled for that day. 

He got up to walk the room restlessly: he looked at himself in the 
chimney glass; possibly to see how the news might have affected his 
features ; in all he did there was a hurried confused kind of motion, 
betraying that the mind must be in a state of perturbation. By-and-by 
he snatched up his hat, and went forth, taking the direction of the 
Hall. 

**T ought to call. It will look well for me to call. It is a civility I 
owe them,” he kept repeating at intervals, as he strode along. Just as 
though he thought in his inmost heart he ought of to call, and were 
seeking arguments to excuse to himself his doing so. 

How eager he was to be there and see and hear all that was tran- 
spiring, he alone knew. No power could have stopped him, whether to 
go were suitable or unsuitable ; for he had a strong will. Hedid not 
take the lane this time but went straight along the high road, turning in 
at the iron gates, and up the chestnut avenue. The young green of the 
trees was beautiful ; birds sang on their branches ; the blue sky flickered 
through the waving leaves. Winding on, Dr. Rane met Thomas Hep- 
burn, the undertaker and carpenter : a sickly-looking but very intelligent 
and respectable man. 

“ Ts it you, Hepburn ?” 

“ Yes, sir; I’ve been in to take the orders. What an awful thing it 
is !” he continued in a low tone, glancing round at the closed windows, 
as if fearful they might detect what he was saying. ‘‘ The scoundrel 
that wrote the letter ought to be tried for murder when they discover 
him. And they are safe to do that, sooner or later.” 

“The writer could nave done no great harm but for Edmund North’s 
allowing himself to go into that fatal passion.” 

“ An anonymous writer is—an anonymous writer,” rejoined Hepburn 
with scorn. “They say there'll not be an inquest.” 

“ An inquest!” repeated the doctor, to whom the idea of one had 
never occurred. “ There’s no necessity for an inquest.” 

“Well, I suppose the law would in strictness exact it. But Mr. North 
is against it, and it’s thought his wishes will be respected.” 

“ Any of the doctors can furnish a certificate of the cause of death. 
I could give it myself.” 

“Yes of course. But I’ve got no time to stay talking,” added the 
the undertaker. ‘“ Good day to you, sir.” 

The next to come forth from the house was Alexander, the surgeon. 
Dr. Rane rubbed his eyes, almost thinking they deceived him. The 
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‘medical men shook hands ; and Mr. Alexander—a little man with dark 
‘*hair—explained what had seemed unexplainable. 

It appeared that the very same evening post which brought Mr. North 
the anonymous letter, had brought one to Mr. Alexander. His was 
‘from London, informing him that he had been appointed to a post con- 
nected with one of the hospitals, and requesting him to go up at once 
for a few hours. Mr. Alexander made ready, got a fly, and started with 
“his wife for the station, bidding the driver halt at Mr. North’s iron gates. 
As he was in attendance at that time on Edmund North, he’ wished to 
‘give notice of his temporary absence. To be attacked furiously by 
Edmund North the moment he got inside the doors, and, as it seemed 
to him, without rhyme or reason, put Mr. Alexander into a: bit of a pas- 
sion also. There was no time for elucidation, neither was a single word 

‘he said listened to, and the surgeon hastened out to his waiting fly. He 

had returned by the first train this morning—London was not much 
more than an hour’s journey by rail—and found that Edmund North 
‘had died of that self-same passion. Half paralysed with grief and horror, 
Mr. Alexander hastened to the Hall; and was now coming from it, 
‘having fully exculpated himself in all ways in the sight of its master. 
Nearly as fully he spoke now to Dr. Rane ; in his grief, in his straight- 
‘forward candour, nothing selfish or sinister could hide itself. 

The transaction in regard to drawing the bill had been wholly Edmund 
“North’s. Some few months ago, he had sought Mr. Alexander, saying 
he was in want of a sum of money,—a hundred pounds; he did not 
know how to put his hand just then upon it, not wishing to apply to 
his own family ; would he, the surgeon, like a good fellow, lend it? At 
first, Mr. Alexander had excused himself; for one thing he had not the 
money—fancy a poor, country surgeon, with a hundred pounds loose 
cash, he said ; but eventually he fell in with Edmund North’s pleadings. 
A bill was drawn, both of them being liable, and was discounted by Dale, 

‘the lawyer of Whitborough. When the bill had become due (about a 
‘week ago) neither of them could meet it ; and the matter was arranged 
with Dale by a second bill. 

“What I cannot understand is, how Edmund North, poor fellow, 
could have pitched upon me as the writer of the letter,” observed the 
surgeon to Dr. Rane, when he had finished his recital. ‘ He must have 
gone clean daft to think it. I had no cause to disclose it; I did not 
fear but he would eventually meet the bill.” 

“T told them you could not have written it,” quietly rejoined the 
doctor. 

Mr. Alexander brought down his hand on a tree-branch with angry 
‘emphasis. “ Rane, I’d give a thousand pounds out of my pocket—if I 
were a rich man, and had it—to know who wrote the letter and worked 
the mischief. I never disclosed the transaction to a living soul ; I don’t 

‘believe Edmund North did : besides us, it was known only to the dis- 
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counter. Dale is a safe man; so it seems a regular mystery. And 
mark you, Rane—that letter was written to damage me at the Hall, not 
Edmund North.” 

Dr. Rane gazed at the other in great surprise. ‘To damage you ?” 

“It is the view I take of it. And so, on reflection, does Richard 
North.” 

** Nonsense, Alexander !” 

“Tf ever the hidden particulars see daylight, you will find that it is 
not nonsense, but truth,” was the surgeon’s answer. “I must have some- 
enemies in the neighbourhood, I suppose ; most professional men have ; 
and they no doubt hoped to do for me with Mr. North. The Norths. 
in a degree sway other people here, and so I should have lost my prac- 

“tice, and been driven away.” 

Oliver Rane had raised his cane, and was lightly flicking the shrub 
by which he stood, his air that of one in deep thought. 

“T confess I do not follow you, Alexander. Your ill-doing and well-. 
doing is nothing to Mr. North; his son’s of course was. If you lived 
by drawing bills, it could be no concern of his.” 

“ The drawing of bills on my own score would certainly be of no: 
moment to Mr. North; but the drawing them 7 conjunction with his 
son would be. Upon which of us would he naturally lay the blame? 
Upon a young, heedless man, as Edmund North was; or upon me; 
a middle-aged, established member of society, with a home and a 
family? The case speaks for itself.” 

Oliver Rane did not appear to see it. He thought the probability 
lay against Mr. Alexander’s theory, rather than with it. “ Of course,” 
he slowly said, “looking at it in that light, the letter would tell: 
either way. But I think you must be wrong.” 

“No, Iam not. Whoever wrote that missive did it to injure me. 
I seemed to see it, as by an instinct, the minute Mr. North gave 
me the letter to read. If the motive was to drive me from Dallory, 
it might have been spared and Edmund North saved; for I am. 
going to quit it of my own accord.” 

“To quit Dallory ?” 

“Tn a month’s time from this I and mine will have left it for London. 
The situation now given to me I have been trying for, under the 
rose, these six months past.” 

** But why do you wish to quit Dallory?” 

“To better myself, as the servants say,” replied Mr. Alexander, 
“and the move will do that considerably. Another reason is, that 
my wife dislikes Dallory. Madam turned her nose up at us soci- 
ally when we first settled here; and that, in a degree, kept the 
best society closed to Mrs. Alexander. She is well-born, has been 
reared a lady: and of course it was enough to set her against the 
place. Besides, all our friends are in London. And so, you see, if my: 
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exit into the wilderness was what that anonymous individual was 
driving at, he might have gained his ends without crime, had he 
waited but a short while.” 

“T hate Mrs. North,” dreamily spoke Dr. Rane. “And I am 
sure she hates me—though the wherefore is to me incomprehensible.” 

“ Look there,” spoke the surgeon, dropping his voice. 

Both had, simultaneously, caught sight of Mrs. North. She was 
passing the shrubbery close by, and looked out at them. They 
raised their hats. Mr. Alexander made a movement to approach her; 
she saw it, and turned again to the dark walk, with her usual sweeping 
step. So he remained where he was. 

“‘She asked to see me on Tuesday night when I was leaving ; 
wanting to know if I could tell her who wrote the letter,” said Dr. 
Rane.” 

“She suspected me, I suppose.” 

“She appeared to suspect—vof you, but somebody else. And that 
was Richard North.” 

“Richard North!” ironically repeated Mr. Alexander. “She knows 
quite well that he is above suspicion. Perhaps she was only trying to 
divert attention from some other. She is made up of craft. Who 
knows but she wrote the letter herself?” 

“* Mrs. North!” 

“Upon my word and honour the thought is in my mind, Rane. If 
the motive of the letter were as you think—to do Edmund North 
damage with his father—I know of only one person who would attempt 
it, and that is Mrs. North.” 

Their eyes met. A strange light shone momentarily in Oliver 
Rane’s. In saying that he hated Mrs. North, he spoke truth ; but there 
was every excuse for the feeling: for it was quite certain that Mrs, 
North had long been working him what ill she could. His marriage 
with Bessy was being delayed and delayed entirely through her covert 
opposition. 

“That she is an entirely unscrupulous woman and would stand at 
nothing, I feel sure,” spoke Dr. Rane, drawing a deep breath. “ But, 
as to the letter is 

“‘ Well—as to the letter?” spoke the surgeon in the pause come to. 
“T don’t say she foresaw that it would kill him.” 

“This would disprove your theory of its being written to damage 
you, Alexander.” 

“ Not altogether, The damaging another more or less would be of 
no moment at all to Mrs. North. .She’d crush anybody without 





‘scruple.” 
“I’m sure she’d crush me,” spoke the surgeon. “ Heaven knows for 
why-: I don’t.” 


“ Well, if she did write the letter, I think her conscience must smite 
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her as she looks at the poor dead man lying there. Good day, Rane. 
I have not been home to see my little ones yet. Mrs. Alexander is. 
remaining in town for a day or two.” 

In talking, they had walked slowly to the end of the avenue. Mr. 
Alexander passed through the gates and took the road towards the. 
Ham. 

“T may as well go on at once, and see Ketler,” thought Dr. Rane. 
“Time enough to call at the Hall as I return.” 

So he went on towards Dallory. Two gentlemen passed him on 
horseback, county magistrates, who were probably going to the Hall. 
The sight of them turned his thoughts to the subject of an inquest: he 
began speculating why Mr. North wished to evade it—and if he would 
succeed. For his own part, he did not see that the case, speaking in 
point of law, called for one. Hepburn said it did: and he was sup-- 
posed, as undertaker in chief to Dallory, to understand these things. 

Deep in reflection, the doctor strode on; when, in passing Mrs. 
Gass’s house a sharp tapping at the window saluted his ear. It came 
from that lady herself, and she flung up the sash. 

“Just come in, will you, Dr. Rane. I want you for something very 
particular.” 

He felt sure she only wanted to question him about the death ; and. 
would a great deal rather have gone on. But with her red and smiling 
face inviting him in peremptorily, he did not see his way clear to 
refuse. 

“ And so he is gone—that poor young man !” she began, meeting him 
in her smart dress and pink cap. ‘When I heard the death-bell. 
strike out this morning, it sounded to me a’most like my own knell.” 

“Yes, he is gone—unhappily,” murmured Dr. Rane. 

“ Well now, doctor, the next thing is—what became of you yester- 
day ?” 

The transition of subject appeared peculiar. ‘“ Became of me?” 
repeated Dr. Rane. ‘“‘ How do you mean?” 

“ All the mortal day I was stuck at this here parlour window, waiting 
to see you go by,” proceeded Mrs. Gass. ‘“ You never passed once.” 

“Ves, I did. I passed by in the morning.” 

‘“‘ My eyes must have gone a-maying then, for they never saw you,” 
was Mrs. Gass’s answer. 

“It was before my usual hour. I was called out early to a sick man 
in Dallory, and took the opportunity to see Ketler at the same time.” 

“Then that accounts for the milk in the cocoa-nuts ; and I wasted” 
my time for nothing,” was her good-tempered rejoinder. 

“ Why did you want to see me pass ?” 

Mrs. Gass paused for a moment before replying. She glanced 
round to see that the door was closed, and dropped her voice nearly 
to a whisper. 
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“ Dr. Rane, who wrote that letter?” 

*“‘T cannot tell.” 

“ Did you ?” 

Oliver’ Rane stared at her, a sudden flush of anger dyeing his brow. 
No wonder: the question, put with emphatic earnestness, seemed an 
assertion, almost like that startling reproach of Nathan to David: 

“Mrs. Gass, I do not know what you mean.” 

“‘T see you don’t relish it, doctor. But I am a plain body, as you 
know ; and when in doubt about a thing, pleasant or unpleasant, I like 
to ask an explanation straight out.” 

“But why should you be in doubt about this?” he enquired, 
wonderingly. “What can induce you to connect me with the 
letter ?” 

Mrs. Gass took her portly person across the room to a desk; un- 
locked it, and brought forth a folded piece of paper. She handed it 
to Dr. Rane. 

It was not a letter; it could not be the copy of one: but it did 
appear to be the rough sketch of the anonymous missive that had 
reached Mr. North. Some of the sentences were written two or three 
times over ; in a close hand, in a scrawling hand, in a reversed hand, 
as if the writer were practising different styles ; in others the construc- 
tion was altered, words were erased, different ones substituted. Oliver 
Rane gazed upon it like one in complete bewilderment. 

“What zs this, Mrs. Gass?” 

“‘Ts it not the skeleton of the letter?” 

“No, certainly not. And yet ” Dr. Rane broke off and ran his 
eyes over the lines again and again. “ There is a similarity in some 
of the phrases,” he suddenly said. 

“Some of the phrases is identical,” returned Mrs. Gass. ‘ When 
Richard North was here yesterday, I got him to repeat over to me 
the words of the letter ; word for word, so far as he remembered ’em, 
and I knew ’em for ¢hese words. Whoever writ that letter to Mr. 
North, doctor, first of all tried his sentences and his hand on this 
paper, practising how he could best do it.” 

“‘ How did you come by this?” 

“You left it here the night before last.” 

“7 left it here!” repeated Dr. Rane, looking as if he mentally 
questioned whether Mrs. Gass was in her right senses. 

“Yes. You.” 

“‘ But you must be dreaming, Mrs. Gass.” 

“T never do dream—that sort of dreaming,” replied Mrs. Gass. 
“‘ Look here ”—putting her fat hand, covered with valuable rings, on his 
coat-sleeve—“ didn’t you upset your pocket-book here that night? 
Well, this piece of paper fell out of it.” 

“It could not have done anything of the sort,” he repeated, getting 
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flushed and angry again. “ All the papers that fell out of my pocket- 
book I picked up and returned to it.” 

“You didn’t pick up this; it must have fluttered away unseen. Just 
after you were gone I dropped my spectacle-case, and in stooping for 
it, I saw this piece of paper lying in the shade of the table’s claw.” 


“But it could not have come out of my pocket-book. Just tell me: 


if you please, Mrs. Gass, what should bring such a document in my 
possession ?” 


“ That’s just what I can’t tell. The paper was not there before: 
candle-light ; I’ll answer for that much; so where else could it have: 


come from?” 

The last words were not spoken as an assertion of her view, but as a 
question. Dr. Rane looked at her, she at him; both seeming equally 
puzzled. 

“Had you any visitor last evening besides myself?” he asked. 


“Not asoul, The only person who came into the parlour, barring: 


my own servants, was Molly Green, under-housemaid at the Hall. She 


lived with me once, and calls in sometimes in passing to ask how I am.. 


They sent her into Dallory for something wanted at the chemist’s, and 
she looked in to tell me. The thing had just: happened.” 

Dr. Rane’s brow lost its perplexity: an easy smile, as if the mystery 
were solved, crossed his face. The hint, recently given him by Mr.. 
Alexander, was in his mind. 

“JT am glad you've told me this, Mrs. Gass. The paper was more 
likely to have been left by Molly Green than by me. It may have 
dropped from her petticoats.” 

“Goodness bless the man! From her petticoats! Why she had run: 


all the way from the Hall. And how was she likely to pick it up in. 


that house—even though her gown-hem had been finished off with pot- 
hooks ?” 

** What cause have I given you to suspect me of this?” retorted Dr.: 
Rane in a harsh tone. 

“ Only this—that I don’t see where the paper could have come from 
but out of your own pocket-book,” replied Mrs. Gass frankly. ‘“ I have: 
no other cause to suspect you; I’d as soon suspect myself. It is just 
a mystery and nothing else.” 

‘Whatever the mystery may be it is not conneeted with my pocket- 
book, Mrs. Gass,” he emphatically said. “Did you mention this to. 
Richard North?” 

“No. Nor to anybody else. It was not a pleasant thing to speak 
of, you see.” 

“ Not a pleasant thing for me, certainly, to be suspected of having 
dropped that paper. § The culprit, an innocent one, no doubt, must. 
have been Molly Green.” 


‘I never was so brought up in all my life,” cried the puzzled woman. 
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“ As to Molly Green—it must be just a fancy of yours, doctor, for it 
never can be fact.” 

Oliver Rane drew his chair a little nearer to Mrs. Gass and whis- 
pered a word of the doubt touching Mrs. North. He only spoke of 
it as a doubt ; a hint at most: but Mrs. Gass was not slow to take it. 

“ Fieaven help the woman !—if it’s her work.” 

“But this must not be breathed aloud,” he said, taking alarm. “ It 
may be a false suspicion.” 

“Don’t fear me : it’s a thing too grave for me to mix myself up in,” 
was the reply: and to give Mrs. Gass her due, she did look scared in. 
no slight degree. “Dr. Rane, J am sorry for saying what I did to you. 
It was the impossibility, as I took it, of anything’s having left it here 
but that flutter of papers from your pocket-book. Who ever would: 
have gave a thought to Molly Green ?” 

Dr. Rane made no answer. 

“She put her basket down by the door there, and came up the room 
to look at my geraniums ; I held the candle for her. I remember she 
caught her crinoline on the corner of the iron fender, and it gave her a 
twist round. The idiots that girls make of theirselves with them big 
crinolines! Perhaps it dropped from her then.” 

“ Well, let us bury it in silence, Mrs. Gass ; it is but a doubt at best,” 
said the prudent but less eloquent physician. “ You will allow me to take 
this ?” he added, alluding to the paper. ‘I should like to examine it. 
at leisure.” 

“Take it, and welcome,” she answered ; “I’m glad to be rid of it. 
“ As to burying it in silence, we had better, I expect, both do that.” 

“ Even to Richard North,” he enjoined rather anxiously. 

“Even to Richard North. I have kept secrets in my day, doctor, 
and can again.” 

Dr. Rane put the paper in his pocket-book, deposited that in the 
breast pocket of his coat, and took his departure. But now, being a 
shrewd man, a suspicion that he would not have given utterance to for 
the whole world, lay on Dr. Rane—that it was more likely, more in 
accordance with probability, the paper had dropped out of his pocket- 
book than from Molly Green’s petticoats, seeing they were wot finished. 
off with fish-hooks. 

A heavy weight, lying there on his breast! And he went along with 
a loitering step, asking himself how the paper could have originally come: 
there. 





(Zo be continued.) 
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WEST COUNTRY SUPERSTITION. 


LMOST every district in the world has its superstitions ; and poor 
indeed in beauty and in strength would the history of that land 
be which had not this stream of warm poetic life-blood throbbing at the 
very heart of its people. Fiction and poetry have already made many 
of these popular superstitions familiar to us. Among the heather bells 
on Exmoor, and in the lonely romantic little valleys that nestle in the 
midst of the Western hills, we can, however, pick up strange fossils of 
antiquated belief, and varied fragments of legendary fancy that are, we 
think, as yet unknown to most readers. 

Christmas, on account of its sacred associations, and Midsummer- 
day, which from time immemorial has been the grand holiday of goblins 
and fairies, are the two seasons around which the West-country folk 
have woven their thickest web of superstitious observance and myste- 
rious fable: Twelfth-day, which in the oid style of reckoning was 
Christmas-day, is still by some of these old-fashioned men and women 
kept as a higher festival than the twenty-fifth of December. It is said 
that if on the night before Twelfth-day the curious milkmaid watches 
in the cowshed she beholds a singular phenomenon. As the clock 
strikes twelve the largest and handsomest cow in the shed (the master 
bullock as she is called “1 West-country parlance) gives three distinct 


musical lows, and bows three times solemnly down before the manger. . 


This act of homage is fully believed to be performed in every cow- 
shed throughout the country. The prosperity of every farmer and 
his family during the coming year is supposed to depend upon each 
animal on his farm receiving on Twelfth-day a double portion of food. 
A story is current in the hill country of a certain covetous farmer’s wife 
(a near woman, as the expressive Somersetshire dialect would term 
her), whose soul was terribly grieved at the liberal way in which 
annually her open-handed husband carried out this custom. At length 
one year when the holy morning came, and the good man, having fed 
his animals, was peacefully smoking his pipe in the back garden, the 
-dame, who was as cunning as she was saving, stole forth from her kitchen 
into the stables and cowsheds, and took away from rack and manger 
part of what the farmer had put in them. In consequence of this 
sacrilegious act all the hens that year gave up laying eggs, the cows 
every evening upset the milk-pail, the crops were blighted, the 
daughter’s lover jilted her, and the matron herself was thrown out of her 
market-cart and broke the very arm which she had stretched out in 
robbing the horses and cattle. On the eighteenth of January, which 
is the old Twelfth-day, a remarkable ceremony is performed. The 
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mistress of the family makes a warm brew called cobbler’s punch, 
which is composed of cider and gin and spice. With a bowl of this 
mixture in her hand she goes forth into the orchard, followed by her 
husband, children, and servants, and with all the men of the party 
carrying guns. When they reach the middle of the orchard the bowl 
is handed round and drank from by every: one ; while all join in chant- 
ing an invocation in rhyme to the apple-trees, calling upon them to be 
fruitful. At the end of the song the men fire off all together their guns, 
and amid loud cheering the ceremony ends. 

Midsummer-eve and Midsummer-day have as many charms connected 
with them as there are leaves in the hedge-rows. ‘These spells for the 
most part concern love and marriage, and are practised to foreshow 
to bachelors and maidens their future fate. As Midsummer draws near, 
a great deal of whispering goes on covertly between Dick the plough- 
boy and Susan the house-girl. The uninitiated would suppose that 
all this chain of significant glances and murmured words must surely 
end in a wedding ring. But far from that, both Dick and Susan have 
set their hearts upon objects quite different from each other ; and they 
wish to know whether they are to reach their desire: Great care is 
taken to keep their intention secret; for if any third person were to 
know of it, it would break the charm. On Midsummer Eve, after all 
the family are safe in bed, Dick and Susan creep down stairs into the 
kitchen. She busies herself in spreading the table with bread, cheese, 
and cider; and he opens wide all the doors. Then they sit down 
opposite each other, with their Prayer Book opened at the marriage 
service in their hands. They must not speak, or the spell would be 
broken, and they can only exchange frightened, expectant glances. The 
clock ticks mysteriously, the embers smoulder in the kitchen grate, a 
mouse squeaks behind the wainscot. Midnight strikes. Hour of awful 
expectation! In glide through the open door two shadowy forms, one 
of a man, the other of a woman. Though shaking in every limb with 
fear, Dick and Susan strain their eyes to get a view of the faces of the 
phantoms; for these are the wraiths of their future husband and wife. 

The spectral visitors approach the table, eat and drink, and then 
glide out again as they came. Should a coffin walk in bolt upright, it. 
is an unmistakeable warning that either Dick or Susan will never see an- 
other Midsummer. If the result is no apparition of any kind, Dick and. 
f Susan fall to on the bread and cheese, and make love to eaci: other for 
consolation. Another way in which a girl may catch a sight of her 
future husband is by going out into the churchyard on Midsummer-eve. 
with a handful of hemp-seed, which she throws down behind her with- 
out looking back, and as she does so she says,— 


Hemp-seed I scatter, 
Hemp-seed I sow ; 
: He that is my true love 
‘ Come after me and mow. 
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Then she runs away ; but as she goes she will, if she is bold enough to 
turn her head, see the wraith of her lover pursuing her with a scythe. 
More timid maidens have a less fearful way of discovering their bride- 
groom. ‘They employ their little brother at the village school to write 
out for them, in his largest hand, all the letters of the alphabet, each on 
a separate bit of paper. When the important night comes, the girl 
puts the letters face downwards in a basin of water, hoping that in the 
morning she shall find turned up the initials of her husband that is to 
be. She puts the basin under her bed, and then lies down. The owl 
flies hooting past her window ; a gnat buzzes around her pillow; the 
wind stirs lightly the trees. She hears all these sounds, for she cannot 
sleep. She is thinking of two certain letters she half hopes she may 
find, and her beating heart counts the moments. At last the kindling 
east wakes up the swallows, and they begin to twitter. She springs 
from her bed, and with a trembling hand seizes the basin, to find 
(Oh, horror!) that not one letter has turned up ; and she throws it out of 
window, declaring she won’t be an old maid. 
There is a far more uncanny adventure than any of these, which may 
be tried on Midsummer-eve, but which hardly the boldest will dare. 
When the tombstones glimmer in the moonlight, and dark shadows lie 
thick around the old church, Roger, the sturdy shepherd, who is re- 
solved to brave every supernatural peril, takes his seat in the church- 
porch to keep a Midsummer vigil. The clock strikes twelve, and the 
church-bell begins to toll with a low muffled sound. Rapidly the church- 
yard becomes full of the shapes of men and women. They all glide into 
the church, the door of which is opened by invisible hands ; and as they 
pass by, Roger recognizes the similitudes of all his village neighbours. 
They continue to come till every human being in the parish is gone into 
‘church. Old grandfathers, and young mothers; the hard-worked mid- 
dle-aged man, and the little toddling child ; the squire’s lady in her silks, 
and the mole-catcher’s wife in her darned shawl; even his own pretty 
daughter Lucy, the rose-bud of his cottage, all are there. These forms 
are in dress and in feature exactly like the living, breathing men and 
women he sees around him every day ; but their hands and faces are tran- 
sparent, their garments seem woven out of mist ; and his whole body is 
chilled as he looks at them. By-and-bye up come the parson and the 
clerk, both of them as unsubstantial looking as the rest. Then the door 
closes and the muffled bell is silent. There is a wild, plaintive sound, 
which might be a mournful breeze swelling through the church, but which 
the watcher knows to be the spirits making weird music on the organ. 
After that there is a noise as of hollow voices murmuring together. 
How long it lasts he knows not. It may be a few minutes, it may be 
an hour. The power of calculating time is lost to his mind. At length 
the door opens, and the shadowy congregation begin to stream out. 
He is as cold and stiff with terror as if he were one of the tombstones 
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but still he is fully awake to the sad knowledge which he may gain by 
observing closely those passing shapes ; for whatever man or woman's 
double does not come out of church to-night, that man or woman will 
die during the year. He watches them with his whole soul in his eyes. 
The young bride who was married last week does not come out with her 
husband; he is alone. That mother has not any longer her baby in her 
arms. ‘The patriarch of the parish hobbles forth without his old wife, 
the companion of fifty years. But where is Roger’s pretty Lucy? he 
sees that but a few more are left to come; and a sickening dread fills 
the father’s heart. Now they are all gone, the door is shut, and Lucy 
is left behind. He calls out her name in his anguish, “ Lucy, Lucy!” 
but only the echo from the church answers him. Next morning, when 
the sexton comes to open the church for Sabbath prayer, he finds an 
idiot sitting in the porch. 

Such is one of those tales replete with tragic pathos that feed the 
fancies of our Western children. The efficacy of the touch of aseventh 
son or seventh daughter to heal certain diseases is still fully believed in 
West Somerset. In vain the clergyman preaches against the sin of 
attributing to a creature the power of the Creator; in vain the doctor 
warns against the gross folly that thus endangers health, and perhaps 
life. Neither religion nor medicine can keep the West-country women 
from taking their sickly babies to the seventh son. The wise man touches 
the little diseased limb, mutters a charm over it, pockets the shilling 
which has been so painfully saved from the week’s hard earnings, and 
the mother goes away comforted. She is lucky if that day’s expedition 
does not result in weeping over her child’s grave. There are, still, 
men near Exmoor who have made their fortunes by what they have 
gained as conjurors. The farmer who loses a colt goes to the conjuror 
to learn where the animal has strayed. The mother whose sailor-boy 
has not been heard of for years, finds consolation in what the dealer in 
magic reveals to her concerning him. Witches are still not uncommon 
round about Exmoor. If a child grows pale and weak, or a cow fails 
in her milk, the mother or the mistress (should there be a witch in her 
neighbourhood) at once comes to the conclusion that it is overlooked, 
as the proper West-country phrase has it; which means that the witch, 
each day as she passes by, exercises upon the sufferer a baneful influence 
with her eyes. The only defence against her is to draw her blood. If 
that can be done she becomes harmless. Therefore, when people see a 
witch coming, they throw in her path a long sharp nail, in hopes that it 
will prick her if she treads upon it. Witches sometimes go to church, 
thinking, we suppose, that it will hide their evil practices. But when 
in church they are sure to betray themselves; for within the sacred 
walls a witch cannot stand in any way except with her back to the 
altar, and she cannot curtsey at the Holy Name in the Belief. Vainly 
she tries to edge round, vainly she tries to bend her knees: her 
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back still remains obstinately turned to the east, and her body up- 
right. 

The superstitions regarding bees are innumerable ; indeed the West 
Somerset crone has as many ceremonies about her bee-hive as a Hindoo 
priestess in her temple. When a swarm of bees is bought, the purchaser 
must never pay for it in money, but always with some object equivalent 
to it in value. If matters were otherwise arranged, the result would be 
certain ill-luck to both parties. Every slightest variation of the bees 
from their usual habits is noticed as an augury, foreshowing in some 
way the family destiny. Should a young swarm go back again into the 
ihive, it is regarded as a sure sign of death in the house. 

There are other death-tokens. An Exmoor farmer gets up in the 
morning as hearty as ever he was in his life; but he comes in from 
his early walk looking pale and downcast. He rides into the nearest 
town and makes hiswill. He gives his wife orders about his funeral. 
He makes up the quarrel with the neighbour to whom he has not 
spoken for twenty years, on account of the deadly dispute between 
them about a right of way. A stranger would suppose that he has 
suddenly discovered himself to have some fatal disease ; but it is only 
that as he walked through his garden he saw some white leaves 
‘growing on a bean-stalk. These leaves are an omen of death, andhe 
thinks that, being the oldest in the house, it is best to be prepared. 
If an old woman hears the note of the cuckoo on Midsummer-day, she 
‘will not be alive that time next year ; and if a girl hears a cock crow 
at midnight it is quite enough to make her buy her new dress black, 
because she is certain soon to hear that some relative is dead. Three 
‘distinct raps heard at the door are the way in which the West-country 
woman will tell you she has learned the death of her son in America. 
There are always in a parish a certain number of old women 
who, when the bell tolls for a funeral, declare that they can tell from its 
‘tone whether the next death in the place will be soon ordistant. Three 
‘or four of these old crones may be seen, when the bell is tolling, standing 
‘in the village street, holding their withered hands up to their ears, so 
‘that they may catch more distinctly the sound, and whispering together 
mysteriously. They wink at each other at the sight of every fresh 
passer by, and seem to wish to hint by their looks that they even know 
who is the doomed individual. We should recommend a nervous man 
who visits Exmoor never to go to sleep in its neighbourhood ; or if he 
does, not to tell his dreams next morning : for there are so many things 
in this part of the world which it is unlucky to dream about, that it is 
almost impossible to pass through a night without the fancy hitting upon 
some of them. To dream of a clergyman in his surplice in church, is 
‘an omen of most fearful import ; and a vision of eggs or copper pence 
is very nearly as disastrous. If a girl dreams that she is standing at 
the altar with her lover, it is certain she will never be his wife; but 
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if, on the other hand, she can manage to dream of a funeral three 
times following, she may consider herself secure not to be an old 
maid. 

They have strange beliefs too, these unsophisticated people, in some 
matters of natural history. In many Western poultry yards the cock is 
believed to lay an egg every spring. A kitten born in May is always 
doomed to the pond, because it is supposed that it will bring vermin 
into the house in its mouth. A clergyman who, having been presented 
to a West-country living, comes straight to his new preferment without 
any previous knowledge of those he is going amongst, may very pro- 
bably be a good deal surprised the first time he happens to pass the 
scene of a dangerous accident. As he draws near the injured person, 
he observes that the bystanders look at him in an eager, expectant, and 
yet gratified way ; and he thinks that this is a proof of the trust his 
mere spirit inspires. Pleased at this, he helps actively to bind up the 
wound, he speaks words of cheerful consolation, he gives kindly direc- 
tions for the removal of the sufferer. But still he notices that the faces 
around him look as if waiting for something. At length, after some 
whispering with her compeers, an old woman steps forth from the rest 
and says to him very gravely, “ Please, sir, why don’t you say a prayer 
to stop the blood?” How the discomfited and astonished parson gets 
out of the scrape we cannot pause here to inquire. 

Another time on which the clergyman new to the West will be very 
much surprised, is the first Good Friday he performs morning service in 
his church. He then finds that he is preaching to empty walls. After 
service, on taking a walk through the village, he sees that all the men 
(even the best church-goers on Sundays) are busily at work in their 
gardens. He stops to expostulate, and tells them they should have 
‘been at church. But before he has got half through his reproof he is 
interrupted by one of his parishioners informing him, in the most serious 
way, and with evident contempt for his ignorance on the subject, that 
if they do not plant their beans on Good Friday they will never appear 
above ground. On. Easter Sunday the young men and boys of the 
lowland village rise before dawn and go to the top of the nearest 
hill, There they watch the sun rise; and the first sight of the beams 
of that blessed morning is to their simple minds an earnest of a sum- 
mer of cheerful toil, of a fruitful autumn, and of warm shelter from 
winter storms. In this beautiful fancy there is surely more of the bright- 
ness of truth than of the dark night of superstition. And in many of 
these popular beliefs and traditions we may, if we look close, find germs 
of much that is good both for this life and the next. 

ALIcE KING. 
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HOW A FAIRY TALE ENDED. 


A Story IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


HE two houses lay almost within sight of each other ; quite within 

sight of each other from the upper windows, and resembled 

each other too, as cottages and villas in the environs of a cathedral city 
generally do. 

The Maples lay the nearer to Hereford ; two old maple-trees leaning 
over the little green door in the garden wall, giving its name to the 
pretty white house, whose small rooms would have been in perpetual 
confusion but for a pair of busy, willing, little hands that hovered about 
them. The pleasant drawing-room possessed but few knick-knacks, 
yet its varied signs of different tastes and occupations gave it more of 
a character perhaps after all. From the large bow-window, which took 
up nearly one side of the room, three wide stone steps led down into 
an irregular garden, where the flowers were bright and the weeds many, 
and at the bottom of which—with just one field between—the Wye 
flowed softly and lingeringly. 

It was to this house that Mr. Kennard brought his wife and little 
ones, when his health failed him, and he was obliged to resign his 
mastership of a grammar-school in the north. It was here that the 
twins were born, and the mother—having only once looked upon them 
—closed her eyes for ever on her happy, earthly home. Here now the 
feeble invalid father lived among his riotous boys, with his little house- 
keeper; his seventeen-year-old daughter, who tried so hard to take her 
mother’s place, and felt so sadly that she failed; felt it though as she 
never allowed others to feel it. 

Hillfield lay half a mile farther from the city, and, though so similar 
in its general character, was a larger and a handsomer house than the 
Maples, with carriage gates, and a gravel-sweep in front. The rooms. 
were larger and loftier, boasting useless and elegant unnecessaries in 
profusion, and in the garden no weed was ever allowed to reach maturity. 
There were horses and dogs about it too; and Major Herman’s own, 
room was filled with the trophies and emblems of army life and foreign 
adventure. 

From this room there issued, one wet, unpleasant, October evening, 
a gentleman in dinner dress, with a gentle, handsome face partly con- 
cealed by a long soft brown beard. Entering the drawing-room, he 
bent tenderly over an old lady who lay on one of the couches. 
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“Mother, may I take you in to dinner to-day? Will not the change 
do you good ?” 

“T must rest where I am to-day, Noel,” Mrs. Herman said, with a 
loving smile up into her son’s face. ‘I am afraid to move for fear of 
one of my old attacks coming on.” 

“Then as soon as dinner is over, which will only be a short business 
to-night, I expect,” said Major Herman, kissing his mother as he rose, 
“¢T shall go up to the Maples and ask Mr. Kennard what physician he 
would recommend to us. Of course he would know. And indeed I 
ought to return that call of his—from all I hear of him it must have 
been an effort.” 

His mother looked surprised, as she well might. 

*‘ Return a call—a first call—at this time, Noel, on this wet evening! 
Of what are you dreaming, dear ?” 

“Of you, mother,” Noel answered, leaving the room with a little 
laugh. 

It was of his mother he was dreaming truly, and no one else, as he 
walked up the road so rapidly. No other dream could have tempted 
Major Noel Herman to make a call at that hour on such a night as 
this. There was a bell beside the little green door in the garden wall 
at the Maples; but Major Herman, glancing down at his wet water- 
proof, thought it was not a night on which to bring out a maid unne- 
cessarily, so he pushed it open, being ajar, and walked on to the door: 
This was open too ; and on the step stood a round-faced, curly-haired 
lad of ten, whistling and looking out philosophically into the rainy, 
atmosphere. 

“Do you think I could speak to Mr. Kennard for a few minutes?” 
asked Noel, in that pleasant frank voice of his, which took so much 
from his forty years, and was generally irresistible with boys. 

‘“*Come in out of the rain,” said Jerome Kennard, patronizingly ; 
“this way, please. That din astonishes you, I see; but it’s nothing. 
My small brother has lost his twin, and can’t tell where to find him; 
that’s all. I'll go and settle his little affairs presently.” 

They were in the drawing-room by this time, and Jerome, with a boy’s 
natural curiosity, was well criticising his visitor. 

“You mean you will find his twin, I suppose,” said Major Herman, 

“Not I. I mean I'll find him something better to do than cry for 
Joe.” 

“Is Joe the little fellow that is lost, then?” asked Noel. 

The boy burst into a careless laugh. “Not quite, sir; that young 
scapegrace is called Eric, and this infant who is howling for him is his 
twin brother, Freddy. I’m Jerome; so you know three of us already.” 

“And I am Major Herman, of Hillfield,” said Noel, laughing too; 
“so you know one of us. Unfortunately, there are not three to know.” 

“Haven't you got brothers, then?” questioned Jerome, gravely. 
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“No; I am my own only brother. Lonely for me, is not it?” 

“ 7 should think it was a blessing for you,” said the boy, promptly. 
“I’m deluged in brothers. Why, I have actually four of them ; isn’t it 
an awful lot?” 

“ Do you find them hard to manage?” asked Noel, rather amused. 

Every feature of the boy’s face was laughing. ‘I do, indeed. You 
Sze, my father is too delicate to be troubled by them ; so, of course, } 
have to help Joe.” 

“Joe is your eldest brother, I presume,” said Major Herman, begin- 
ning to wish the lad would remember that this call was intended for his. 
father. 

*T’ll send Joe to you,” said Jerome, as he left the room. “I suppose 
I can, now that row is over.” 

When he was gone, Major Herman turned to the fire, thinking of the 
quiet house at home, where no crying like that which he had just heard 
ever disturbed the stillness of the atmosphere ; wondering what a home 
would be like which was so full of boys; wondering, too, why another 
boy should be summoned to help him—this Joe whom his brother was 
to send. He had stood thus some minutes, when he heard a light foot- 
step behind him, and a soft, grave voice, very much below him, said— 

** Major Herman, I believe.” 

He started, almost as if the little, slight, dark-faced girl had struck 
him, and he bowed silently as he tried to regain his self-possession. 

“Excuse my having been taken by surprise,” he said, then. “I was 
expecting, I presume, your brother Joe.” 

“T am Joe,” she said, with a merry laugh. “Joe always to my 
brothers. My name, though, is really Josephine. I am sorry to say 
my father is not at home yet, Major Herman. We expect him by the 
seven o’clock train. Would you object to wait until that is in? My 
eldest brother is meeting it: just about now, would it not be?” 

Noel took out his watch rather nervously. ‘It is due now,” he said. 
“Yes, if you will allow me I will wait to see him.” Then, sitting down 
opposite her, he told her his errand ; looking very often into the large 
dark eyes and finding there, now and then, a thoughtfulness and anxiety 
that seemed incompatible with the wee girlish figure and childish laugh- 
Curiously watching them, Noel led her to talk of her brothers, and then 
he saw their depths of tenderness and love. ~ 

“She is a brown-faced little thing,” he thought, unconsciously bringing 
his common-sense to battle with the power that held him watching thus 
the changing face : “ brown-faced and not very pretty. Such a mite too, 
and such a child!” Major Herman made these wise reflections as 
Miss Kennard walked over to the window, looking anxiously out into 
the dimness. 

“IT hope Papa will come by this train,” she said, with the air of a 
very elderly person; “I do not like his being out late; not that he is 
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ill,” she added, turning suddenly to Noel, “but weak and deli- 
cate.” 

“What is that?” 

The question came suddenly and involuntarily from Noel himself, as 
a child’s sharp cry pierced the closed door. Miss Kennard looked up 
at him with a faint little troubled smile. ‘I had better go for a minute, 
if you will excuse me.” 

It was not perhaps the right thing to do, but he did it impulsively 
remembering only that the cry had been acry of pain. He followed 
her across the little hall into the dining-room opposite, where dinner 
was laid for the absent master, and where a sight met them which: was 
a novel one for him. 

Clinging to the table and screaming with all his might, while he held 
his tongue out as far as possible, was a pretty delicate-looking little 
fellow of six years old ; his forehead drawn with pain, and his eyes very 
wide and bright. Opposite him lounged Noel’s first acquaintance, 
Jerome, easy and defiant. 

“‘ Baby !” he muttered, with supreme contempt, as Josephine knelt 
beside Freddy. 

“ Baby boy, you ought to be in bed. What is it, dear?” Josephine 
whispered. ‘“ What hurt you?” 

“ He did,” exclaimed the child through his tears, and looking unutter- 
able things at his brother; “he gave me red pepper, and he knew it 
burnt, and I didn’t.” 

“* What did you give him, Jerome?” asked his sister, with a little stern- 
ness in the young voice. 

“Just what he asked me for, and nothing more. He shan’t have 
that another time, not even string when he wants it.” 

The passionate sobbing almost drowned this considerate remark ot 
Jerome’s, but it subsided gradually as Josephine spoke, in low tones; 

“ Don’t say another word, Jerry. It was: cowardly of you to do this, 
as you know quite well ; but I don’t believe you will ever do it again, 
seeing how it pains poor little Fred.” ; 

“ He shouldn’t be a baby,” said Jerome, turning on his heel. ‘“ Erie 
wouldn’t have holloaed like that. Eric isa man compared with that 
chit.” 

“We do not want to see men in little holland pinafores, do we, Major 
Herman?” asked Josephine, with a little tightening of her lips as she 
glanced, at Jerome. ‘“ Men of six years’ old would be natural curiosities, 
and have to go about in a show, eh Freddy? But you can be a brave 
little boy for all that,” she whispered, as she carried him from the room, 
“and leave off crying before Papa comes.” Entering -the hall, as they 
did was a tall, grave-looking boy of fifteen, who, before he hung up his 
cap, stooped for his sister’s kiss as the most natural thing in the world. 

- As he did so he caught her startled look. 
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“What is the matter, Josie dear?” he asked, anxiously. 

“ Has Eric not been with you, Will?” 

“Why, Joe, as if I should take him out on such an evening as this!” 

“We cannot find him, and I hoped he was with you.” 

“Never mind,” he answered, as he wiped a stray tear from Freddy’s. 
eyelashes, “don’t fidget. I will find the young rebel.” 

With a little bow to Noel, as Josie shyly introduced her second 
brother, this second brother ran upstairs, and she began to apologise 
for keeping Major Herman out in the hall. She had evidently grown 
so anxious since her brother had come home alone, that he could not 
bear to leave her, yet could not make up his mind to encroach longer. 

“T hear a step outside. May I open the door?” he said, as he 
hesitated. 

“Thank you,” she answered, very eagerly. 

There ran in, as Noel did so, a handsome, gay-looking lad of 
nineteen or twenty, well cased in leggings and waterproof. He came 
in like an avalanche, shook hands in the easiest, friendliest manner 
with Noel as his sister introduced him, greeted her merrily, then turned 
round with a comical glance of interrogation as a small figure presented 
itself in his wake; sucha funny little figure as Major Herman had 
seldom seen before. A small boy, who would have been the very, fac- 
simile of the little fellow who had jumped from his sister’s arms at sight 
of him, but for the brilliant look of health upon his face ; in an old felt 
hat, just half-a-dozen sizes too large for him, and a long plaid bound 
round and round his tiny figure, and from which the wee face looked 
forth brightly and excitedly, though the rain dropped all round him as 
he stood there. 

“© Eric, where have you been?” cried his little twin brother, 
seizing him eagerly, and forgetting his own woes in the joy of seeing 
him again. 

“With Don to the station to meet Papa,” said the child, a little bit 
proudly, as he shook the rain from the big, wet hat. 

Major Herman caught the look which passed between the elder 
brother and sister; on her side of vexed surprise, of his of gay good 
humour. 

“T took him to the station, Joe,” he said, lightly. “I hate a lonely 
walk, you know, and it has done the child no harm. Boys ought to 
learn in time to bear a wetting. A wetting won’t kill you, will it 
Polly ?” he added, merrily, as Joe unwound the great plaid. 

“T won’t be called Polly,” the child answered, passionately, looking 
up at his tall brother. 

“ Poll! pretty poll!” cried a voice from the background, as Jerome, 
taking advantage of the excitement to emerge from his disgrace and 
mix again in public, advanced cautiously. 

“Eric,” said Josie, in her pretty clear voice, which always stilled the 
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boys’ impetuous tones, “I think you ought to tell Major Herman— 
whom, by the way, we are keeping a long time out here—why you are 
sometimes called Polly. It does not mean Mary in this case, Major 
Herman, but Pollux. Our little twins get called Castor and Pollux, and 
Eric, being the younger, is Pollux.” 

“T don’t mind Pollux,” said Eric, raising his bright face to Noel ; 
“but I don’t like Polly.” 

“So like a parrot,” chimed in Jerome, in a melancholy tone. 

“T wore Don’s topper, you see, Freddy,” Eric said, majestically 
ignoring Jerome’s very existence, “and it wasn’t very much too big. 
We went off in such a scrimmage, for fear Joe should see us and not let 
me go.” 

“Eric, you forget again what words you are using,” began Josephine. 
turning away, but not soon enough. The little fellow had seen her 
tears, and clung to her. 

“Don’t cry, Joe, don’t cry. I wl? try to remember now.” 

If any one had told Josephine Kennard the real reason of the tears 
which had started so suddenly to her eyes, she would have laughed 
incredulously ; but she was not at all a perfect girl, this little heroine of 
reine, and it was a great mortification to her that things should look so 
comfortless and ill-managed before this grave and courteous gentleman. 
When they had parted, Don, in his pleasant way, insisting on walking 
with Noel to Dr. Sheppey’s, Josephine, still not understanding why, had 
a good cry by herself, her head buried in her hands. Presently a pair 
of round eyes took up their station opposite, gazing at her with much 
awe. 

‘Don’t cry, Joe,” Jerome gulped at last, advancing with much bold- 
ness. ‘‘ What’s the good of crying? We won’t do it again.” 

She raised her little, dark, tear-stained face, and kissed him, “ A cry 
does one good sometimes, Jerry.” 

‘“‘T dare say you wouldn’t say that if you heard me yelling.” 

“ Joe,” called Will’s voice from the stairs. “Come and bid these 
little rascals good night. I can do nothing for the noise they make.” 

She and Jerome ran upstairs together. ‘The tears had given place to 
smiles, and the little brown face left happiness behind it on each pillow 
upon which it had rested for a minute with its last good night. 

Don was a most gay and amusing companion to Major Herman on 
their walk to the city, and told him frankly of the household at the 
Maples. Will, he said, was the student of the family. ‘ A very clever 
fellow, Will is,” he owned, generously ; “so is Jerome, in his way ; and 
my father educates them both... He gave me, too, all the education I 
ever had; but I’m not a scholar by nature, not a bit of it. One in a 
family is quite enough, don’t you think so?” 

Noel did not stop him to dissent irom this opinion; and he went on 
telling him how Josie taught the twins, and gave Jerry music and 
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drawing lessons. How he was in the office of Bedford, the solicitor ; 
fast in the office until five every day ; and various things besides, which 
Major Noel Herman found himself strangely interested in hearing. 

When the doctor’s brougham had driven away from Hillfield,. Major 
Herman returned to his mother’s side, and sat for a time rather silently 
there. 

“Did you hear from Agatha this morning?” she asked, presently, 
looking into his thoughtful face. 

“Yes; my letter comes punctual to the day every week.” 

* And what does she say?” 

‘ She was in the excitement of starting to Paris when she wrote ; she 
gives me a few comical particulars. .Her aunt still refuses to spare her, 
and Agatha still jests about it, and believes she must stay a little longer 
with the ‘ poor old lady.’ So 

Major Herman hesitated, and his mother finished the sentence rather 
sadly. 

“ You mean—so your marriage must be still further delayed. I am 
grieved for your sake, Noel, but glad to have you with me.” 

“Don’t be grieved for my sake any more, mother,” said Noel, calmly. 
‘When five years have passed, even five more do not seem so very long.” 

This logic brought a smile to Mrs. Herman’s pale face. 

“T am anxious for the end of this long engagement,” she said. 

Major Herman laughed, a light, unanxious laugh. ‘Oh, we shall 
-do very well presently, mother; do not be impatient. -Besides, did I 
not leave the army on purpose to be with you? and here are insinua- 
tions already that you are tired of me. You shall really lose me as 
you wish presently, though only for a little time. I am to meet 
Agatha in London early in April, and she will come home with me. 
You shall read her merry letter, if you are curious to see whether 
she is fretting ; and you shall read the one I am going to write, if 
you are afraid I am doing so. You will have no fears after doing 
that. But what was I going to say? Oh! when you are better, would 
you mind calling on Miss Kennard? Your advice and experience— 
having brought up your own boy so successfully—may encourage her, 
and your friendship would please her, mother.” 

“‘ Indeed I will, Noel, whenever I am able.” 

So from that time dated a pleasant intercourse between the two 
households; a pleasant friendship which did good to both. A friend- 
ship, though, which could not tempt Will often from his books, nor keep 
Donald at home. Poor wavering, reckless, pleasant Don! never to be 
depended on ; never to be fully trusted; never able to give a manly 
Vo when he was tempted, as he was tempted—silly wayward lad— 
daily and hourly in the city. His office-work was over, as he had told 
Noel, at five ; but it was known quite well at home that they need not 
expect to see him then, and Josephine used to delay the tea on every 
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conceivable : pretext, later and later, hoping he would come. She 
would lose the keys ; order hot cakes which could not be ready until 
an unheard-of hour; or go for a walk and forget to come home. But 
it was of little use; he grew worse and worse ; and now in the long 
December evenings she began to grow weary of the waiting up for him ; 
of the quiet speaking to him then, when all were gone to bed but they 
two; of his assumed regret and gay apology, of his fickle resolutions 
only made to be lightly broken ; weary of it all, as she tried to cast this 
heaviest care on Him by whom no care is disregarded. 

And all this time in the little child-mother’s way there stood some one 
who seemed just sent to show her what she could wish her own boys 
to be. Some one who could, she thought, have helped her in every 
difficulty, guided her in every doubt ; yet before whom she would not 
for the world that her eldest brother should appear as he sometimes 
appeared to her when she sat alone and waited for him. That one 
<dlisgrace the whole world had better know before this brave and upright 
gentleman, she thought, the colour flushing into her little dark cheeks. 

Josie was thinking something of this as she stood examining her tulip- 
bed, bundled up in a large red shawl, when the subject of the thought 
came in. 

“These busy little hands are to have a rest. to-day,” he said, in his 
grave kind way. ‘My mother is waiting for you to take a drive with 
her, Miss Kennard. 

**T should have liked it,” she said, hesitating, “ but I cannot to-day.” 

“Too busy, I suppose,” he said, witha smile; “but we never heed 
that. Come, Miss Josephine, my mother is frightened into hysterics 
at being left alone with my horse, and I do not stir without you.” ‘Tears 
gathered in the bright eyes as she glanced up and saw him so thoroughly 
in earnest. It was so pleasant to this girl, on whom rested the re- 
sponsibility of a household ; who from a child had only had to propose 
and command ; to be ruled and directed herself with such a watchful 
tenderness. Ah! tenderer and kinder it would have been, she thought 
afterwards, if he had told her who he was to bring to his home when 
the first glad breath of spring should fill the air, without gladdening 
the pure young heart which had always, until then, exulted in its 
coming. 

“Thank you, Major Herman. I willcome then in one moment.” She 
ran back, pushed open one of the low windows, from which a little eager 
face peeped wistfully out, and took Eric in her arms. ‘ You shall come 
out and play now, dear,” she whispered. “‘I cannot leave you there ; 
but remember, if you ever say those forbidden words again, I shall send 
you up into the empty room to stay all day. Do you understand?” 

“Yes, Joe.” 

“*T don’t think you will do it, because you know how wicked it is; but 
if you do, that is how I must punish you.” 
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“Don says them, Joe,” whispered the child, a little awfully. 

“Don would not say them if he thought about it,” she answered 
sadly ; “he hears bad, wicked men in the city, and he forgets, God hears 
those words, Eric, darling, as plainly as He hears your prayers. Here, 
take him off, Freddy, and enjoy yourselves. You have waited for him, 
I suppose.” 

A troop of boys stood at the garden-door to meet Josie on her return, 
and followed her in to the bright warm room. 

“Don is not come quite yet, I suppose?” she said, lingering at the 
fire while the tea waited. ' 

“ Not yet,” answered Will; “ he won’t come to tea now.” 

The meal was over, the little ones went to bed, Mr. Kennard 
followed, and Josie settled herself opposite the timepiece with her 
work, Eight, nine, and Jerome went too. ‘Ten, eleven. Will put 
down his book. 

“Come, Joe dear, do not sit up any longer. Don has his latchkey, 
or he would not venture to be so late.” 

“T want to finish this pair of stockings,” she said, quibbling a little. 

“ As if I did not know, dear little sister, for what you are sitting up!” 

“ Don’t you mind staying too, Will.” 

He looked into her eyes. 

“You wish to see Don alone, dear ; then good night.” 

The gas was turned off now, and Josie sat in the lonely fire-lit room. 

Twelve! and as Donald entered the room, she read his face 
anxiously. She interrupted his rebuke, softly and steadily. 

“T must speak to you again to-night, Don, just our two selves alone. 
I feel as if it must be the last time, I am so tired of it. Why do you 
dislike your home at night ?” 

“Dislike it! Why, I—I—love it,” he answered, laying a hot, un- 
steady hand on her soft dark hair. 

“Then why do you always avoid it?” 

“ Why, you see, a fellow must have a little fun with his friends after 
a day’s work.” 

“ You have dearer friends in the city than you have here then, Don?” 

‘““Well, of course, I have friends, you little innocent.” 

“ Could not they be our friends, too ?” 

“TI don’t suppose you would care for them. They are not Major 
Herman’s kind.” 

Her face was a little less pale in the firelight as she raised it in a last 
appeal. 

“Tf you like them, why should not we? We are all brothers and 
sisters, you know, and it would be .so pleasant to have you at home. 
We are without you all day long. The example is so bad for the others ; 
and oh, I do so long for you at times, Donald, and papa grieves sorely 
at your absence.” 
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Poor child! Once more she trusted simply and blindly in the loving 
kiss and promise with which he answered her; but a sharper, keener 
breath must touch him, Josie, before he turns aside from the smooth 
and easy way he has begun to travel. 

Donald Kennard did not feel quite satisfied with himself that night, 
but in the morning the feeling was more unpleasant still. He would 
try to come home a little earlier, he thought, but it was such a “ con- 
founded bore” to be restricted to certain hours. The words did not 
pass his lips, but were in his heart as he loitered at the open door of 
the children’s room, waiting to see what the confusion within should 
mean and how it would end; waiting with an amused smile on his 
handsome young face. Jerome had bound a towel tightly round 
Freddy’s eyes, and was holding it on from behind, while the child 
kicked in every direction. 

“Let go,” cried Eric, stamping violently ; “let #y brother go.” 

Don’s smile grew broader. This was such a novel style of addressing 
another brother—and a bigger one too. 

*¢ You look well in frowns, Polly,” laughed Jerome. ‘‘ Now Castor, 
try the backward plunge again.” 

Eric closed his little arms round Freddy, and threw back his head. 

‘Jerry, I shall fight you when I’m dressed, you confounded sneak.” 

Every trace of the smile had left Donald’s angry face, as he came 
into the room and took Eric by the arm. 

“‘ Loose that child, Jerome,” he said, in his sternest voice. ‘ Eric, 
how dare you speak as you spoke then to Jerry?” 

“Oh, Don, I didn’t mean to,” he began—“ it slipped out.” 

“A nice thing to slip out of a child’s mouth,” said Donald, between 
his teeth ; “you shall be punished for this as you were never punished 
before.” 

“Oh no, Don, I’ve said I’m sorry. You ought to listen to me.” 

“Joe would forgive him,” began Freddy, to the rescue. 

“But she would punish me this time,” said Eric, bravely; ‘she said 
she would lock me up if I said it again.” 

“ And now you have said it,” added Donald, “and shall be locked 
up indeed.” 

The child’s face suddenly lost its brave, sorrowful look. 

“I’ve heard you say it, Don. That’s how I learnt it.” 

“You cowardly little fellow, I don’t believe you ever heard me say 
it ; and if you did, that is noreason for you. Are you the same as me?” 

“‘ No, I’m not,” said Eric, fighting with his tears, “and I don’t want 
to be; so I won’t say the bad words you say ; and I’m not cowardly, 
and never will be. I’m going now to tell Joe what I said. Unless— 
unless you forgive me, Don, and say I needn't.” 

“ Tt would not be for your good if I forgave you.” 

“Ves, itshould, Don. I would be better for it. /Vo’t you believe me ?” 
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The brave, childish eyes, pleading through the tears, made no im- 
pression on his brother then, but haunted that brother sorrowfully for 
many a year to come. 

“I know best what is good for you,” he said, unmoved. “But I do 
not expect you will tell Joe. I will do that part.” 

“No, you shan’t,” said the child, tightening his lips. “I'll tell Joe 
myself ; but I won’t tell her you say the same words, because it’s 
cowardly to tell of one’s brother. Don’t mind, Freddy; it won’t kill 
me to spend a day in an empty room.” 

There was no lingering in the little feet as they marched to the door. 
Outside, Jerry caught him for a moment. 

“It won’t be so bad as you think, little fellow. Cheer up.” 

The bell had rung for prayers. It would not do to tell until after 
breakfast, as Josie did not like any trouble to be spoken of before her 
father. So Eric sat in his place, and pretended to eat and enjoy him- 
self; but it was a poor pretence; and when Don met the wistful eyes, 
he looked away, half rebuked. 

Jerome finished his breakfast in a few minutes, and disappeared. 
When Mr. Kennard had entered his study, and Josie had seen Don off 
at the garden-door, Eric told his tale, half boldly, half sorrowfully ; 
and very, very regretfully, Josie acted upon her threat. 

“T am going into the city presently,” she said, lingering with him 
in the bare room that had little in it besides a great empty cupboard ; 
“so I shall bring you up something that you will eat when you are 
hungry ; and when I come home, you will have made a brave resolu- 
tion, I think, never to say those things again, and will have prayed 
for help to do it. Oh, Eric, my little one! it grieves me so to leave you 
here, and to know why I must do it.” 

When she came back a few minutes afterwards with a plate of bread 
and butter and a glass of milk, the child was leaning against the window, 
looking out on the lowering winter sky. She lingered as long as she 
felt she ought to, longing for him to speak. Then she said, in des- 
pair: 

“ What, Eric?” 

She knew that he had not spoken ; she knew, too, that this kind of 
proceeding was not wise ; yet she said it again, seeing him stand so still 
and motionless. 

‘What, little one?” 

“Joe,” said the child, slowly, ‘‘ does God really hear bad words little 
boys say, plainer than big boys?” 

“ No, dear, He hears us all alike.” She had glided up close to him then, 
glad of the excuse, and taking his face between her hands, was sur- 
prised at its earnestness. ‘‘ He hears us all just alike.” ~ 

“T thought so.” 

“‘ But He is so fond of little children,” said Josie softly, as she lingered 
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beside him, “that He is always waiting to forgive them when they say 
they are sorry.” 

“Is He? Then I will tell Him I am sorry for us both.” 

Perhaps it was because she understood so well what he meant that 
she did not answer. Perhaps it was that very understanding which 
made this punishment so hard to enforce. She kissed him, with a long 
gentle kiss, and then she shut and locked the door behind her, seeing 
still—with swimming eyes—the dauntless little face which was to be 
remembered so for many, many years. 


—— REL RS 


THE HILLS: 
CoE, for the mists are rising from the vale 
Like clouds of incense from a shrine of prayer ; 
Come up among the hills, the free strong gale 
Is blowing freshly there. 


There blooms the purple heather in its prime, 

There hums the wild-bee in its happy flight ; 

There sound the sheep-bells like a fairy chime 
Drifting from height to height. 


There float the light cloud shadows, and tlie blue 

Of the eternal dome above is nigh ; 

There are no leafy boughs to screen from view 
That arch of sapphire sky. 


Come, for the wild free solitude is sweet, 

And far below shall lie the world of care ; 

No sound of strife, no tramp of restless feet 
Can ever reach thee there. 


Come, when thy soul within thee is opprest 

With vague misgivings and with musings sad, 

For in the sense of freedom there is rest— 
The hills shall make thee glad. 


Come, for each breath inspires some lofty thought 
When the pure mountain air thy spirit fills ; 
‘The lessons that the ancient sages taught 
Were learned among the hills. 
. SARAH DOUDNEY. 
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ROBERT ASHTON’S WEDDING-DAY. 


HE hall clock was striking half-past five as we went out into the 
sharp night air: Mr. and Mrs. Todhetley, I, and Tod. Old 
Coney’s dinner was for six: but country people don’t know anything 
about the fashion of dashing in at the last stroke. It was cold, and 
no mistake ; the snow lay on the ground; the stars shone like silver. 
This was New Year’s Day; and to-morrow, the second of January, 
Jane Coney would be married to Robert Ashton of Timberdale. The 
Ashtons were to dine to-night at the Farm, and we had been asked 
to meet them. If everybody sat down upon his own level, we should 
shoot up some degrees over the Coneys’ heads in the scale of the 
globe’s ladder; for old Coney was only a plain farmer; and you've 
learnt by this time what the Squire was. But they were right down 
good people and made the best neighbours in the world. 

We had but to cross the road ; and old Coney had had it swept for 
us. It was an old-fashioned farm-house, full of nooks and angles, with 
one ugly, big room in it, oak-panelled. The cloth was laid there for 
to-night, the breakfast would be for the morrow. Old Coney and Mrs. 
Coney came out of the drawing-room:to meet us: that was small and 
snug, with a running pattern of roses on its white-watered walls. He 
was jolly ; she, plain, homely, and sensible. 

Jane was quiet, like her mother; very well she looked, standing on 
the carpet in her pretty blue silk dress. Tom, a tall, strong young 
fellow, with a red face, lifted her out of the way by the waist, that he 
might shake hands all round. The eldest daughter, Mary West, was 
staying there with her nurse and baby; she looked ill, and got up only 
for a minute from her chair by the fire. Her husband was a lawyer, in 
practice at Worcester. Another young lady was sitting by, with light 
frizzed hair: Mrs. James Ashton. 

Before we had settled down, wheels were heard. It was Robert 
Ashton’s dog-cart, bringing his two brothers, Charles and James ; and 
Mary West’s husband. Miss Jane’s cheeks turned as red as a rose 
for nothing: Robert Ashton had not come yet. 

I had better say who the Ashtons were. Old Ashton (the father) had 
lived at Timberdale Court always. It was one of the best farms in all 
Worcestershire. Old Ashton lived in good style, educated, his children, 
and started them well in life. Lucy, the eldest, married a Captain 
Bird, who turned out to be a frightful scamp. Robert remained on the 
farm with his father ; Charles wasa clergyman ; James a doctor. Every- 
body respected old Ashton. It was about three years now since he 
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died, and he left a good pot of money behind him. Robert suc- 
ceeded to the farm, and it was he who was to marry Jane Coney to- 
morrow. 

They went up stairs with their carpet-bags, having come direct from 
Worcester by train, Robert Ashton’s dog-cart had been waiting, as 
arranged, at Timberdale Station to bring them on. Mrs. James Ashton 
came over earlier in the day with Mrs. West. Robert and Charles 
Ashton were both fine young men, but the doctor was slight and short. 
Now I hope all that’s clear ; because it was needful to say it. 

What with looking at the presents, the time passed. They were laid 
out on a table against the wall, on a snow-white damask cloth of rare 
beauty. 

‘Look here,” whispered Mrs. Coney, taking up a scented blue and 
white case of satin ribbon and beads for keeping pocket handkerchiefs 
in. “ Poor Lucy Bird sent this. She must have made it herself: a 
thing like this, bought, would be as much as fifteen or sixteen shillings. 
It came almost anonymously: ‘With best love and ever kind wishes 
for Robert and Jane,’ written on it; but we knew Lucy’s hand- 
writing.” 

“Where are they now?” asked Mrs. Todhetley, in the same mys- 
terious whisper. 

“T fancy they are staying somewhere in Worcester. We should have 
liked to get Lucy over for the wedding ; but—you know how it is: we 
could not ask him.” 

Mrs. Todhetley nodded. There’s some thorn in most families, and 
Lucy was the one in that of Ashton. She was educated at the best 
school in Worcester, and came home at eighteen brim-full of romance. 
It was her nature, not the school. You'd hardly have found so pretty 
and sentimental a girl in the county. Because her name happened to 
be Lucy Ashton, she identified herself with Scott’s Lucy Ashton, and 
looked out for a Master of Ravenswood. These sentimental girls some- 
times come to grief; for they possess but three parts of their share of 
plain common sense. The Master of Ravenswood came in the shape 
of Captain Bird, a tall, dark man, with a flaming coat and fierce mous- 
tache. He paid court to Lucy; and she fell in love with him before a 
week was over. The Ashtons turned their backs upon him: there 
was something in the man they did not like, in spite of the red 
coat and the black moustache. Dut he came over Lucy—he had heard 
of her fortune, you see,—and she promised to marry him. She was a 
gentle, yielding, timid girl then ; but her love was strong, and she ran 
away. She ran away: and was married the same morning at St. Helen’s 
church, in Worcester, in which parish Bird had been staying. It was 
the talk of the county ; but when the clatter had subsided, everybody 
began to pity Lucy, saying she would have plenty of time and cause for 
repentance. After all, he was nota real captain. He had sold out: 
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and there rose a rumour that he had done something or other wrong, 
and was obliged to sell. Old Ashton had loved Lucy better than all his 
children. He forgave the marriage for Lucy’s sake, and had them home 
on a visit, and presented her with a handsome sum. But he made a 
great mistake—lI’ve heard the Squire say it often—in not settling it upon 
her. Bird got out of it as soon as he could; and he would have got out 
of some more that came to Lucy when her father died, only that it was 
left in Robert Ashton’s hands to be paid to her quarterly. People called 
Bird a black-leg. He was about the worst man that ever stepped. 
Robert had offered Lucy a home at Timberdale Court, but she would 
not quit her husband: she had married him, she said, for better or for 
worse. If he came to be transported—and he was going on for it—the 
chances were that Lucy would follow him to Van Diemen’s Land. 

“I say, there’s six o’clock,” exclaimed Mr. Coney. “Jane, what 
have you done with Robert ?” 

“Not anything, papa. He said he should be here half-an-hour before 
dinner.” ; 

‘* And it will soon be half-an-hour after it,” returned old Coney. “ If 
he does not make haste, we shall sit down without him.” 

The clock on the mantel-piece went ticking on, and struck half-past 
six. Dinner. The Squire led off the van with Mrs. Coney. Tod laid 
hold of Jane. 

“T’ll be in Robert’s place while I can, Jenny.” 

The oak-room was a surprise. It looked beautiful. The dark walls 
were quite covered with holly and ivy, mixed with the blossoms of the 
laurestinas and some bright flowers. Old ‘Thomas (borrowed from us) 
and the maids stood by the sideboard; it glittered with silver. The 
Coneys had their stores as well as other people, and did things well 
when they did them at all. On the table was a large codfish, garnished 
with horseradish and lemon. Our names were before our places, and 
we took them without bustle, Robert Ashton’s, next to Jane, being 
left vacant. 

“« For what——” 

A faint shriek interrupted the Reverend Mr. Ashton, and the grace 
was broken off. Lifting his head towards the quarter whence the 
shriek came, he saw his sister-in-law with a scared face. 

“‘ We are thirteen !” said Mrs. James Ashton. ‘I beg your pardon, 
Charles—I beg every one’s pardon—but indeed we must not sit down 
thirteen to dinner on New Year’s Day. I would not for any money !” 

‘What nonsense, my dear,” cried her husband, rather. crossly. 

‘ Robert will be here directly.” 

It was of no use. All the ladies took her part, saying they ought not 
to sit down. And there we all stood, uncertain what to be at, the 
dinner hovering in mid air like Mahomet’s coffin, and not to be eaten. 
“There are two days in the year when it is not well to sit down 
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thirteen: New Year’s Day, and Christmas Day,” said Mrs. Todhetley ; 
and the rest held with her. 

“ Are we all to go back to the drawing-room, and leave our dinner?” 
demanded old Coney, inwrath. ‘ Where the plague zs Robert? Look 
here : those that won’t sit down thirteen can go, and those that don’t 
mind it can stop.” 

“ Hear, hear!” cried the Squire. 

But Jane Coney went gliding to her mother’s side. “I will wait for 
Robert in the drawing-room, mamma, and you can sit down twelve. 
Yes, please ; it is best so. Indeed I could not eat if I stayed.” 

“Shall we send you some dinner in, child?” asked Mr. Coney. 

“No, thank you, papa. I would like best to take it with Robert 
when he comes.” 

“ All right,” said old Coney. “Johnny, you go over to that side, to 
make the table even. We'll have the grace now, parson.” 

And the parson said it. 

It was a dinner that pleased the Squire’s heart. He had a mortal 
objection to what he called kickshaws, meaning the superfluous dishes 
you get at a modern entertainment. The Coneys never had kick- 
shaws, only a plain, substantial dinner, the best of its kind. 

‘Coney, I never taste such oyster-sauce as yours, go where I will,” 
cried the Squire. ‘It can’t be matched.” 

Old Coney winked ; as much as to say he knew it. “The missis 
gives an eye to that, you see, Squire,” he answered, in a side whisper. 
‘She had been in the kitchen till you came.” 

The Squire took another ladle-full. He went once or twice to every 
dish, and drank champagne with all of us. But still Robert Ashton 
did not come. 

I slipped round to Mrs. Coney when the plum-pudding appeared, 
whispering that I would take a slice to Jane. 

“So you shall, Johnny,” she said, giving me some on a plate, and 
putting a mince-pie beside it. ‘‘She’ll have no luck unless she eats a 
bit of pudding and pie on the first day of the year.” 

Jane sat in an elbow-chair before the fire, her head leaning sideways 
on her hand, her hair a little tumbled. It was very nice hair, dark 
chestnut, and her eyes were hazel. Robert Ashton was fair-haired and 
blue-eyed ; Saxon all over, and very good-looking. 

“T have brought you some pudding, Jane.” 

‘Oh, Johnny, why did you leave the table? I can’t eat it.” 

“But Mrs. Coney says you are to; and some mince-pie, too, or else 
you'll have no luck.” 

As if in obedience she ate a small bit of the pudding, cut a quarter 
out of the mince-pie with her fork, and ate that. 

“There, Johnny, that’s enough for ‘luck.’ You go back now to your 
dinner, I daresay you've not had any pudding.” 
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“T’ll stay with you, and eat this : as it is going begging.” 

She neither said yes nor no. She was looking frightfully uneasy. 

** Are you vexed that Robert Ashton’s not here, Jane?” 

“T am not vexed; because I know he would have been here if he could, 
I think something has happened to him.” 

I stared at her. ‘ What! because he is alittle late in coming? Why, 
Jane, you must be nervous.” 

Sh: kept looking into the fire, her eyes fixed. Isat on the other side 
the hearth; the empty pudding-plate with its fork standing on the rug 
between us, where I had put it. 

“ Robert was sre to come for this dinner, Johnny, all being well, and 
to be in time.” 

“Tell me what you fear, Jane—and why.” 

*“*T think I will tell you,” she said, after a pause. “I should like to 
tell some one. I wish I had told Robert when he called this morn- 
ing ; but I was afraid he would laugh at me. You will laugh, too.” 

And Jane Coney told it. In a low, dread voice, her eyes staring 
into the fire as before, just as though they could see through the blaze 
into the future. 

Early that morning she had had a dream ; a nasty, disagreeable, ugly 
dream about Robert Ashton. She thought he was in some frightful 
peril, that she cried out to him to avoid it, or it would stop their marriage. 
He seemed not to take the least notice of her, but to go right on to it; 
and in the alarm this brought her, she awoke. I listened in silence, 
saying nothing to the end ; no, nor then. 

“The dream was so intensely rea/, Johnny. Itseemed to be to-day ; 
this very day then dawning ; and we both of us knew that it was ; the 
one before our marriage. I woke up in a fever; and but that it was 
night and not day, should have had a difficulty to persuade myself at 
first that we were not really enacting the scene—it was, as I say, so 
vividly real. And Robert went out to the pevil, never heeding me.” 

“ What was the peril ?” 

“That’s what I can’t tell, A consciousness lay upon me that it was 
something very bad and frightful; but of its nature I saw nothing. I 
did not go to sleep again: it must have been about six o’clock, but the 
mornings are very dark, you know. I got up soon: what with this 
dinner-party and other things, there has been a great deal to do to-day, 
and I soon forgot the dream. Robert called after breakfast, and the 
sight of him put me in mind of it. I felt a great inclination to tell him 
to take especial care of himself; but he would only have laughed at me. 
He drove away direct to the Timberdale station, to take the train for 
Worcester.” 

She did not say what he had gone there for, though. To get the 
ring and licence. 

“T have not felt the smallest fear of the dream all along, Johnry, 
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since I awoke. Save for the few minutes Robert was hete, I don’t 
remember even to have thought of it. But when the others—his 
brothers and Mr. West—came in without him, it flashed over me like 
a thunder-bolt. I felt sure then that something had happened. J 
daresay we shall never be married now.” 

‘¢ Jane!” 

‘Well, Johnny Ludlow, I think it.” 

To me it seemed to be getting serious. There might be nothing at 
all in what she had said; most people would have said there was 
nothing ; but, sitting there in the quiet room listening to her earnest 
voice, seeing her anxious face, a feeling came over me that there was. 
What had become of Robert Ashton? Where could he be ? 

“I wish you’d give me that shawl of mammnia’s,” she said, pointing to 
one ona chair. ‘TI feel cold.” 

She was shivering when I put it over her pretty white shoulders and 
arms. And yet the fire was roaring to the very top of the grate. 

“ Alone here, while you were all at dinner, I went over all kinds of 
probabilities,” she resumed, drawing the shawl round her as if she were 
out in thesnow. ‘“‘ Of course there are five hundred things that might 
happen to him, but I can only think of one.” 

“‘Well? ’—for she stopped. She seemed to be. speaking very un- 
willingly. 7, 

“ If he walked he would be almost sure to come the near way, across 
the Ravine.” 

Was she ever coming to the point? I said nothing. It was better 
to let her go on in her own way. 

“‘T dare say you will say the idea is very far-fetched, Johnny. What 
I think is, that he may have fallen down the Ravine.” 

Well, I did think it far-fetched. I’d assoon have expected her to say 
fallen down the chimney. 

“Those zig-zag paths are not very safe in good weather, especially 
the one on the Timberdale side,” she went on. ‘With the snow on 
them, perhaps ice, they are positively dangerous. One false step at the 
top—and the fall might kill him.” 

Put in this way, it seemed feasible enough. Dut yet—somehow I 
did not take to it. 

“‘ Robert Ashton is strong and agile, Jane. He has come down the 
ziz-zag hundreds of times.” 

“‘T seem to see him lying there, at the bottom of the Ravine,” she 
said, staring as before into the fire. ‘“ I—wish—some of you would go 
and look for him.” 

“‘ Perhaps we had better. I'll make one. Who’s this?” 

It was Tom Coney. His mother had sent him to see afterme. I 
thought I’d tell him—keeping counsel about the dream—that Robert 
Ashton might have come to grief in the Ravine. 
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** What kind of grief?” asked Tom. 

“Turned a summerset down the zig-zag, and be lying with a leg 
broken.” 

Tom showed all his white teeth: the notion amused him exces- 
sively. ‘‘ What else would you like to suppose, Johnny?” 

“ At any rate, Jane thinks so.” 

She turned round then, the tears in her eyes, and went up to Tom in 
a burst of grief. It took him aback. 

“Tom! Tom! if no one goes to see after him, I think I must go 
myself. I can’t bear the suspense much longer!” 

“Why, Jenny girl, what has taken you ?” 

That had taken her. The fear that Robert Ashton might be lying 
disabled or dead in the Ravine. Tom Coney called Tod quietly out 
of the dining-room, and we three started. Putting on our coats in 
silence, we went out at the back door, which was nearest the Ravine. 
Jane came with us to the gate. I never saw such eager eyes as hers 
were, when she threw them out across the snow in the moonlight. 

‘** Look here,” said Tom: “we had better tuck our trousers up.” 

It was not,pleasant, I can assure you, especially the going down the 
zig-zag. Jane was right about its being slippery : we had to hold on by 
the trees and bushes, and tread cautiously. When pretty near the bottom, 
-‘Tod made a false step, and shot down into the snow. 

“* Murder !” he roared out. 

“Any bones broke?” asked Tom Coney, who could hardly speak for 
laughing. Tod growled, and shied a handful of snow at him. 

But the slip brought home to us the probability of the fear about 
Robert Ashton. To slip from where Tod did, was fun ; to slip from the 
top of the zig-zag quite another thing. The snow here at the bottom 
‘was up to our calves, and the black trousers got rolled up higher. The 
moonlight lay cold and white on the Ravine; the clustering trees, thick 
in summer, were leafless now. Had any fellow been gazing down from 
the top, we must have looked, to him, like three black-coated under- 
takers, gliding along to a funeral. 

“T’'ll tell you what,” cried Tod. “If Ashton did lose his footing, he’d 
not come to such mortal grief. The depth of snow would save him.” 

“T don’t believe he did fall,” said Tom Coney, stoutly. “Bob Ash- 
ton’s as sure-footed asa hare. But for Jane’s being so miserable, I'd 
have said, flat, I'd not come out on any such wild-goose errand.” 

On we went, wading through the sea of snow. Some of us looked 
round for the ghost’s light, and did not see it. But rumour said that it 
never came on a bright moonlit night. Here we were at last !—at the 
foot of the other zig-zag. But Robert Ashton wasn’t here. And the 
best proof that he had wof fallen, was, the unbroken surface of the 
snow. Not so much as a rabbit had scudded across to disturb its 
smoothness. 
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“‘T knew it,” said Tom Coney. “He has not come to grief at all. 
It stands to reason that a fellow must have heaps to do the day before 
his wedding, if it’s only in burning his old love-letters. Bob had a heap 
of them, no doubt; and couldn’t get away in time for dinner.” 

“We had better go on to his house, and see,” I said. 

“Oh, that be hanged,” cried the other two in a breath. 

“Well, I shall. It’s not much farther. You can go back, or not, as 
you like.” 

This zig-zag, though steeper than the one on our side, was not so 
slippery. Perhaps the sun had shone on it in the day and melted the 
snow. I went up it nearly as easy as in good weather. Tod and Coney, 
thinking better of the turning back, came after me. 

We should have been at Timberdale Court in five minutes, taking the 
short cut over hedges and ditches, but for an adventure by the way, 
which the magazine would not give me space to tell of. It had nothing 
to do with Robert Ashton. Getting to the Court, we hammered at it 
hotly till the door was opened. The servant started back in surprise. 

** Goodness me,” said she, “I thought it was master.” 

“* Where is the master ?” asked Tom. 

“Not come home, sir. He has not been in since he left this 
morning.” 

It was all out. Instead of pitchpolling into Crabb Ravine and break- 
ing his limbs, Bob Ashton had not got back from Worcester. It was 
very strange, though, what could be keeping him, and the house was 
nearly in a commotion. 

4When we got back to the Farm, they were laying the table for the 
wedding-breakfast. Plenty of kickshaws now, and some lovely flowers. 
The ladies, helping, had their gown-skirts turned up. This helping 
had not been in the evening’s programme ; but things seemed to have 
been turned upside down, and they were glad to seize upon it. Jane 
and her sister sat alone by the drawing-room fire, never saying a word 
to one another. 

“Johnny, I don’t half like this,” whispered Mrs. Todhetley to me. 

“ Like what, good mother ?” 

“ This absence of Robert Ashton.” 

I don’t know that I liked it, either. 

* * % %* * * 

Morning came. In an uncertainty of commotion like this, people go 
into each other’s houses indiscriminately, ‘The first train came in from 
Worcester before it was well light; but it did not bring Robert Ashton. 
As to the snow on the ground, it was pretty well beaten by now. 

“ He’d not travel by that slow parliamentary thing: he'll come by the 
express to South Crabb Junction,” said Tom Coney, thinking he'd cheer 
away the general disappointment. Jane we had not seen. 

The express would be at the Junction between nine and ten. A 
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It was not farther off than Timber- 
dale station, but the opposite way. I don’t think one of us was more 
eager than another, unless it was the Squire. The thing was getting 
serious, he told us ; and he went puffing about like a man looking for 
his head. 

To witness the way he seized hold of the doors when the express 
steamed in, and put his old red nose inside all the carriages, looking for 
Robert Ashton, was a sight. ‘The guard laid hold of his arm, saying 
he’d come to damage. But Robert Ashton was not in the train. 

“ He may come yet,” said old Coney, looking fit to cry. “ There'll 
be a train in again at Timberdale. Or, he may drive over.” 

But everyone felt that he would zo¢ come. Something told us so. 
It was only making believe to one another, saying he would. 

“T shall go to Worcester by the next down train,” said the Squire, to 
old Coney. 

“The next does not stop here.” 

“'They’d better stop it for me,” said the Squire, defiantly. 
can’t come, Coney. You must stop to give Jane away.” 

‘* But if there’s no bridegroom to give her to?” debated old Coney. 

“*There may be. You must stop on the strength of it.” 

The down train came up, and obeyed the signal to stop made by the 
station-master. The Squire, Tod, and Tom Coney got in, and it steamed 
on again. 

“‘ Now mind, I shall conduct this search,” the Squire said to the 
others, with a frown. ‘“ You young fellows don’t know your right hand 
from your left in a business of this sort. We must go about it systema- 
tically, and find out the different places that Robert Ashton went to 
yesterday, and the people he saw.” ‘Tod and Tom Coney told us this 
later. 

When they arrived at Worcester, the first man they saw at Shrubb Hill 
Station, was Harry Coles, who had been sending somebody off by the 
train. Which was rather curious; for his brother, Fred Coles, was 
Robert Ashton’s great chum, and was to be groom’s-man at the wedding. 
Harry Coles said his brother had met Ashton by appointment the previous 
day, and went with him to the Registrar’s office for the marriage licence 
—which was supplied to them by Mr. Clifton himself. After that, they 
went to the jeweller’s, and chose the wedding-ring. 

“ Well, what after that?” cried the impatient Squire. 

Harry Coles did not know what. His brother had come back to 
their office early in the afternoon—about one o'clock—saying Ashton 
was going, or had gone home. 

“‘Can’t you tell which he said—going, or gone?” demanded the 
Squire, getting red. 

“No, I can’t,” said Harry Coles. 
and did not pay particular heed.” 


whole lot of us went down there. 


“You 
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“Then you ought to have paid it, sir,” retorted the Squire. “ Your 
brother ?—where is he?” 

“Gone over to Timberdale ages ago. He started the first thing this 
morning, Squire ; a big coat thrown over his wedding toggery.” 

The Squire growled, as a relief to his feelings, not knowing what in 
the world to do. He suddenly said he’d go tothe Registrar’s office, and 
started for Edgar Street on the run. 

Mr. Clifton was not there, but a clerk was. Yes, Mr. Ashton of 
Timberdale had been there the previous day, he said, in answer to the 
Squire, and had got his licence. The governor (meaning Mr. Clifton, 
who knew the Ashtons and the Coneys well) had joked a bit with 
young Ashton, when he gave it. As to telling where Ashton of ‘Tim- 
berdale and Mr. Coles had gone to afterwards, the clerk did not know 
from Adam. 

So there was nothing to be got out of the Registrar’s office, and the 
Squire turned his steps up the town again, Tod and Coney following 
him like two tame lambs ; for he’d not let them make a suggestion or 
put in a word edgeways. He was on his way to the jeweller’s now : but 
as he had omitted to ask Harry Coles which of the jeweller’s shops the 
ring was bought at, he took them all in succession, and hit upon the 
right one after difficulty. 

He learnt nothing there either. Mr. Ashton of Timberdale had 
bought the ring and keeper, and paid for them, the master said. Of 
course everybody knew the young lady was Miss Jane Coney: he had 
brought one of her rings as a guide for size: a chased gold, with small 
garnet stone in it. 

“‘T am not asking for rings and stones,” said the Squire, wrathfully. 
“T want to know if Mr.. Ashton said where he was going afterwards.” 

‘“‘ He said never a word about it,” returned the master. ‘‘ When they 
went out of here—young Fred Coles was with him—they took the way 
towards the hop-market.” 

The Squire went to the Crown next—the inn used by the Ashtons of 
Timberdale. Robert Ashton had called in the previous day, about one 
o'clock, the waiter said, taken a small piece of bread and cheese, ob- 
serving that he had no time for anything else, and half a glass of table- 
beer. « Mr. Coles had come down Broad Street with him, as far as the 
inn door, when they shook hands and parted; Mr. Coles going back 
again. The waiter thought Mr. Ashton was notin the house above five 
minutes, at the most. 

“ And don’t you know where he went to next?” urged the Squire. 

No, the waiter replied. The impression on his mind was, that Mr. 
Ashton’s business in Worcester was over, and that he was returning 
home again. 

‘The Squire moved slowly up Broad Street, more gloomy than an owl, 
his hands in his pockets, his nose blue. He boasted of his systematical 
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abilities, as applied to searches, but he knew no more what to be at 
next than the man in the moon. ‘Turning up the Cross, he came to an 
anchor outside the linen-draper’s shop; propping his back against the 
window, as if the hanging silks had offended him. There he stood, 
staring up at St. Nicholas’ clock opposite. 

“Tom,” said he, virtually giving in, “I think we had better talk to 
the police. Here’s one coming along now.” 

When the policeman was abreast, the Squire took his hands from his 
pockets, and pinned the man by his button-hole. 

“Mr. Ashton of Timberdale !—oh, he has got into trouble, sir,” was 
the man’s ready answer. “He is before the magistrates now, on a 
charge of ——” ‘+ 

The railway omnibus, coming along at the moment, partially drowned 
the word. 

“Charge of what?” roared the Squire. 

The policeman repeated it. The omnibus was making a frightful 
clatter, and the Squire only just caught it now. With a great cry he 
dashed over to the fly stand, got into one, and ordered it to gallop away 
with him. Tom Coney and Tod barely escaped having to hang on 
behind. 

“ Drive like mad,” stamped the Squire. 

‘¢ Ves, sir,” said the man, doing it. “ Where to?” 

“ Go on, will you, sir? To the deuce.” 

** To the Police-court,” corrected Tom Coney. 

Arrived there, the Squire left them to pay, and fought his way inside. 
The first thing his spectacles caught sight of distinctly, was the fair 
Saxon face and fine form of Robert Ashton, standing, a prisoner, in the 
criminal dock. 

* * * * % %* * 

At the Farm, things were in a state more easy to imagine than de- 
scribe. The carriages came gowling up, bringing the guests. The four 
bridesmaids wore pale-blue silk, trimmed with white fur. Jane was 
dressed. In passing her door, I saw her. They had sent me up to 
fetch something from Tom’s room. 

“Ts it not a mockery, Johnny?” she said, letting me go inside. 
And her poor pale face looked more fit for a burying than a wedding, 
and her eyes had dark circles round them. 

“If you mean your dress, Jane, I never saw anything less like a 
mockery, or more like a Princess’s in a fairy tale.” 

It was of rich white silk ; a delicate wreath of myrtle and orange- 
blossoms on her chestnut hair. The veil lay upon the bed. 

“You know what I mean, Johnny. There will be no wedding at 
North Crabb church to-day—and nothing can have been more foolish 
than to prepare me for it. Oh, Johnny! if I could but go to sleep 
for ten years, and never wake up between.” 
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Before the gate waited the carmriagcs, 
jackets ; the company, in their fine plumage, jostled ear. _ 
nooks and corners of the house; the maids, wearing a bright uniform 
of purple gowns and white muslin aprons, ran about wildly. Every 
two minutes, old Coney went up to a staircase window that faced Tim- 
berdale, looking out to see whether Robert Ashton was coming—like 
Sister Anne, in “ Bluebeard.” 

Twelve o'clock! It was like a knell booming out; and the car- 
riages went away with the company. A fine ending to a wedding, that 
was. 

I was standing at the back door, disconsolate as the moaning wind, 
when the Timberdale station fly came rattling along. A gentleman put 
his head out of it, to tell the driver to stop. He got down, and came 
limping upto me. It was Mr. West’s partner, old Cockermuth, who 
had declined an invitation to the wedding because of gout. 

“ Look here,” said he, catching hold of my shoulder, ‘‘ I want to say 
half a dozen words to Mr. Coney. Can you manage to bring him out 
to me, or smuggle me into any little place where we can be alone? I 
suppose the house is chuck full of them wedding people.” 

“You have brought bad news of Robert Ashton!” I said in sudden 
conviction. ‘‘ What is it?” 

“Well, so I have,” he answered, confidentially. It will soon be 
known to everybody, but I’d like to break it to Coney first. I’ve come 
over to do it. Robert Ashton is in custody for murder! ” 

I felt my face turn as pale as a girl’s. “ For murder?” 

Old Cockermuth pulled a chin as long as two, and nodded. “ He’s 
in custody for nothing less than the murder or his brother-in-law, Bird. 
Yesterday , 

A smothered cry behind us; and I turned sharply. There stood 
Jane. She had seen old Cockermuth’s arrival; and came down, 
knowing he must have come with bad news. The white robe and 
wreath were gone, and she wore her every-day dress of violet merino. 

“Now, my dear! my dear, be calm!” cried old Cockermuth, in a 
fright. ‘‘ For goodness sake shut us in somewhere, Johnny Ludlow! 
We shall have the whole pack out upon us.” 

Some of the pack did come, before he could be shut up. And there 
we were—hearing that Robert Ashton had been taken up for murder. 

It appeared that, after quitting the Crown on the previous day, he 
met his sister’s husband, Captain Bird—from habit, people still accorded 
him his title. Captain Bird told him Lucy was dangerously ill, and 
asked him to go and see her. Robert went at once to their lodgings, 
What exactly happened there, nobody as yet knew; but Robert and 
Bird got quarrelling. Robert never came out again. In the morning 
(this morning) the neighbours heard a hue and cry; and on the door 
being opened by two policemen, Bird was found lying in the passage 
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abilities, as applied to searches, but he knew no more what to be at 
next than the man in the moon. Turning up the Cross, he came to an 
anchor outside the linen-draper’s shop; propping his back against the 
window, as if the hanging silks had offended him. There he stood, 
staring up at St. Nicholas’ clock opposite. 

“Tom,” said he, virtually giving in, “I think we had better talk to 
the police. Here’s one coming along now.” 

When the policeman was abreast, the Squire took his hands from his 
pockets, and pinned the man by his button-hole. 

“Mr. Ashton of Timberdale !—oh, he has got into trouble, sir,” was 
the man’s ready answer. “He is before the magistrates now, on a 
charge of . 

The railway omnibus, coming along at the moment, partially drowned 
the word. 

“Charge of what?” roared the Squire. 

The policeman repeated it. The omnibus was making a frightful 
clatter, and the Squire only just caught it now. With a great cry he 
dashed over to the fly stand, got into one, and ordered it to gallop away 
with him. Tom Coney and Tod barely escaped having to hang on 
behind. 

“ Drive like mad,” stamped the Squire. 

‘Ves, sir,” said the man, doing it. ‘“ Where to?” 

“ Go on, will you, sir? To the deuce.” 

** To the Police-court,” corrected ‘Tom Coney. 

Arrived there, the Squire left them to pay, and fought his way inside. 
The first thing his spectacles caught sight of distinctly, was the fair 
Saxon face and fine form of Robert Ashton, standing, a prisoner, in the 
criminal dock. 

* * * * * % * 

At the Farm, things were in a state more easy to imagine than de- 
scribe. The carriages came gowling up, bringing the guests. The four 
bridesmaids wore pale-blue silk, trimmed with white fur. Jane was 
dressed. In passing her door, I saw her. They had sent me up to 


fetch something from Tom’s room. : 
“Ts it not a mockery, Johnny?” she said, letting me go inside. 


And her poor pale face looked more fit for a burying than a wedding, 
and her eyes had dark circles round them. 

“‘If you mean your dress, Jane, I never saw anything less like a 
mockery, or more like a Princess’s in a fairy tale.” 

It was of rich white silk; a delicate wreath of myrtle and orange- 
blossoms on her chestnut hair. The veil lay upon the bed. 

“You know what I mean, Johnny. There will be no wedding at 
North Crabb church to-day—and nothing can have been more foolish 
than to prepare me forit. Oh, Johnny! if I could but go to sleep 
for ten years, and never wake up between.” 
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Before the gate waited the carriages, their postilions in scarlet 
jackets ; the company, in their fine plumage, jostled each other in the 
nooks and corners of the house; the maids, wearing a bright uniform 
of purple gowns and white muslin aprons, ran about wildly. Every 
two minutes, old Coney went up to a staircase window that faced Tim- 
berdale, looking out to see whether Robert Ashton was coming—like 
Sister Anne, in “‘ Bluebeard.” 

Twelve o’clock! It was like a knell booming out; and the car- 
riages went away with the company. A fine ending to a wedding, that 
was. 

I was standing at the back door, disconsolate as the moaning wind, 
when the Timberdale station fly came rattling along. A gentleman put 
his head out of it, to tell the driver to stop. He got down, and caine 
limping upto me. It was Mr. West’s partner, old Cockermuth, who 
had declined an invitation to the wedding because of gout. 

“ Look here,” said he, catching hold of my shoulder, ‘‘I want to say 
half a dozen words to Mr. Coney. Can you manage to bring him out 
to me, or smuggle me into any little place where we can be alone? I 
suppose the house is chuck full of them wedding people.” 

“You have brought bad news of Robert Ashton!” I said in sudden 
conviction. ‘‘ What is it?” 


“Well, so I Have,” he answered, confidentially. It will soon be 
known to everybody, but I’d like to break it to Coney first. I’ve come 
over to do it. Robert Ashton is in custody for murder! ” 

I felt my face turn as pale as a girl’s. “ For murder?” 

Old Cockermuth pulled a chin as long as two, and nodded. “ He’s 
in custody for nothing less than the murder of his brother-in-law, Bird. 


” 


Yesterday—— 
A smothered cry behind us; and I turned sharply. There stood 
Jane. She had seen old Cockermuth’s arrival; and came down, 
knowing he must have come with bad news. The white robe and 
wreath were gone, and she wore her every-day dress of violet merino. 
“Now, my dear! my dear, be calm!” cried old Cockermuth, in a 
fright. ‘‘ For goodness sake shut us in somewhere, Johnny Ludlow! 
We shall have the whole pack out upon us.” 
Some of the pack did come, before he could be shut up. And there 
we were—hearing that Robert Ashton had been taken up for murder. 
It appeared that, after quitting the Crown on the previous day, he 
met his sister’s husband, Captain Bird—from habit, people still accorded 
him his title. Captain Bird told him Lucy was dangerously ill, and 
asked him to go and see her. Robert went at once to their lodgings, 
What exactly happened there, nobody as yet knew; but Robert and 
Bird got quarrelling. Robert never came out again. In the morning 
(this morning) the neighbours heard a hue and cry; and on the door 
being opened by two policemen, Bird was found lying in the passage 
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dead as was supposed, and Robert Ashton was given into custody for 
° this murder. 

Jane touched me on the arm, and I followed her into the large, empty 
dlining-room. That miserable breakfast! waiting for those who could 
mot sit down to eat it. The evergreens on the walls seemed to look 
‘faded ; the flowers on the table to have lost their fist brightness. 

“You see I was right, Johnny,” she said. “That dream was a dream 
“of warning. And sent as one.” 

It did look like it. But dreams are things you dan’t lay hold of; no, 
nor believe in. Standing by the cold grate, she began to shake. In 
the confusion, the servants had let the fire go out. 

“‘T’d forget the dream if I were you, Jane: ‘Where's the use of 
.people having dreams ” 

“ Warnings, Johnny.” ; 

- If they cannot see how to make use oF them? Call them 
“avarnings, an’ you like the word better. They are“of no good at all.” 

“Oh, Johnny, if I could but die! It was hard enough to bear when 
the was only missing ; but now——” [ 

It was just as though she never meant to leave off shivering. I went 
to hunt for some small sticks, and saw our cooky; Molly, in the kitchen 
amidst the maids. Trust her for being in the. thick of any gossip. 
Bringing the sticks back, I pushed them in, and they soon crackled up 
into a blaze.’ Jane sat down and watched them. 

“T wouldn’t be afraid, Jane, if I were you. There’s some mistake.” 

“T am not afraid—in one sense. That Robert. has done nothing 
wrong willingly, I know. But—he is rather passionate ; and there’s 
no telling how they might provoke him. If there is much suspense ; a 
trial, or anything of that—well, I suppose I shall live through it.” 

How hopeless she looked, her head bent, her eyes not lifted. Just 
then there was a cry outside for Jane. “Jane!” 

‘““Go out, Johnny, and say I am all right. Pray to them to let me 
be alone. ‘Tell mamma not to come ; I am easier by myself—and the 
fire’s burning up. They’ve gone calling up stairs ; they’d not think I’m 
in here.” 

Was there anything incoherent in her words? I looked at her 
narrowly. I suppose that they sounded something like it. 

““One has been coming to soothe me, and another has been coming ; 
I’ve not known how to bear it. They mean it in kindness ; great 
kindness; but I would so much rather be alone. You go now, 
Johnny.” 

So I shut her in. And whispered to Mrs. Coney that she was praying 
to be left alone. 

I don’t know how the day went on, except that it was miserably 
uncomfortable. We had some cold beef in the every-day dining-room, 
and old Coney, after saying he’d have given a thousand pounds out of 
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his pocket for it not to have happened, went and smoked a pipe with 
Cockermuth. Dusk began to come on. 

Why! who was that—driving up in Robert Ashton’s dog-cart? 
Robert! Robert, himself? Yes, it was: and the Squire, and Tod, and 
Tom Coney with him. The dog-cart had gone to the station to wait for 
the others ; they came, bringing Robert Ashton with them. 

“Ts it all right, Mr. Ashton?” 

“Quite right. You did not think it could be wrong, did you?” 

‘You are out on bail?” 

“Out for good. There has been no real damage done, Johnny. I 
wonder where Jane is.” 

“*T’ll take you to her. She has been wishing she was dead.” 

Nobody in the house scented his presence. I opened the door of 
the large oak room. Jane was kneeling on the hearth-rug, her face 
buried in the cushion of the arm-chair. She started up at the noise, 
and stood like one struck into stone. 

“ Robert ?” 

I do believe she thought it was not real—his ghost, or something. 
He went up in silence, slightly smiling—he was always a quiet-mannered 
man—and holding out his hand. 

“Tt is I, myself, Jane. You look as though you doubted it.” 

With a great cry she fell forward. Robert caught her to his breast. 
I was going away when he hastily called to me. For the first time in 
her life she had fainted away. ‘The thing had been too much for her. 

“Get a drop of water, Johnny. Don’t call anybody. She’ll soon 
come to.” 

There was water on the table; wine too. He gave Jane some of 
both. And then she listened to his story, leaning on his arm, and crying 
as softly and peacefully as a little child. 

Those outside were listening to the wonderful tale. When I went 
out, they had gathered in the best kitchen, round the Squire, who had 
gone there in search of old Coney. The Squire’s glowing face was a 
sight to be seen. Mrs. Coney had sat down on the mahogany bench ; 
her hands lifted. Coney stood with his pipe held at arm’s length. As 
to Mrs. Todhetley, the tears were running down her cheeks in a stream, 

It was quite true that Lucy Bird was very ill. Robert saw her in bed. 
As he was leaving, Bird began upon the old grievance—that he should 
advance some of Lucy’s money ina lump. He wanted it for his cards 
and dice, you see. Robert told him, No; as he had done all along. 
An associate of Bird’s was there, a very bad man, named Dawler. They 
got Robert to take a friendly glass of wine—which purported to be sherry: 
and from that moment he lost all power, and partly consciousness. The 
wine was drugged. Their object, no doubt, had been to make him 
stupid, and so induce him to sign an undertaking, to hand over the 
money to Bird. But they had made the potion a trifle too strong, not 
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calculating on the effect it would take on a young and habitually sobe" 
man. Robert fell into a deep sleep, from which it was impossible to 
arouse him: as to writing, his hands were as dead. Late in the morning 
he awoke ; and, bit by bit, realized where he was and what had passed. 
He was a little stupid even then, but quite sensible enough to remember 
that it was his wedding-day, and to foresee that he might have some 
trouble to get away from the house. On attempting to leave, Bird and 
Dawler both placed themselves in the passage to prevent him. There 
was a hot contest. Robert Ashton, a stronger man than either of the 
others, but aware that all his strength was not then at his own command, 
seized on a knotted stick, or club, that was lying in a corner, and lifted 
it to fight his way through. Dawler struck at it, to thrust it out of his 
hand, and struck it against Bird’s head with frightful force. The fellow 
dropped, as one dead, and the door was burst open by the neighbours 
and policeman. The excitement, perhaps the exertion, acting on Robert 
Ashton’s only partly recovered state, threw him stupid again: the 
people took him to be drunk, and Dawler gave him in charge for 
murder. 

That was the history. When the Squire had got into the police-court, 
Robert Ashton (who was nearly himself again through the remedies the 
doctor had given him in the police-station) was telling this tale. Dawler 
was contradicting him, and swearing hard and fast that it was a case of 
deliberate murder. The magistrates invited the Squire to a seat beside 
them: and the first thing he did was to break into a hot tantrum 
vowing Robert Ashton couldn’t be guilty. How it would have turned 
out, no one knew, but Lucy saved him. 

Lucy saved him. A wan, haggard, young woman, wrapped in an old 
shawl, staggered into the justice room, to the frontof the room. It was 
Lucy Bird. She had come crawling along the streets to tell the truth. 

“ My brother Robert did not attempt to strike any one,” she said, in 
a low, weak, earnest tone. “ He but held the clubinhis hand. It was 
Dawler who threw his weight upon the club, and struck down my hus- 
band. Robert fell too; pushed down by Dawler. This is the sole 
truth, before Heaven !” 

They believed her. The best was, that Bird was not dead at all, 
only stunned : and the next to appear in court was himself, with a big 
white plaister on his forehead. Discovering his wife’s private flight to 
the magistrates, he thought it well to go after her: there was no 
knowing what plots might be in the wind. The whole bench shook 
hands with Robert Ashton, telling Bird and the other man signifi 
cantly that they had better take care what they were about for the 
future : and the Squire brought him home in triumph. 

‘“‘ But where is Robert?” asked old Coney and the rest. “Why, in 
there with Jane: where else should he be?” They burst into the oak 
room in a body, and found him trying on the ring. 
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“Why shouldn’t we have a dinner to-night?” asked old Coney. 
“« Last night’s was but half a one, through some bother or another.” 

“‘ Hear, hear!” cried the Squire. ‘“ Why not?” 

The only thing against it was—as Mrs. Coney said—that no dinner 
was prepared. Unless they could put up with a cold one. 

“And glad to,” spoke up everybody. So the cold meats were 
brought from the larder, and the fowls from the breakfast-table, and laid 
in the every-day dining-parlour. The ladies were in their ordinary 
gowns, and there was no room for elbows, but we made up with 
laughter. Sixteen this evening; Fred Coles being there and old 
Cockermuth, who sat down in spite of the gout. Afterwards we went 
off by the light of the stars to summon the company to the morrow’s 
wedding: it was good to go knocking at the doors with the news. 
While the servants at the Farm, with Molly to help them, began 
cooking fresh fowls for the breakfast-table. 

And that’s about all. There was never a better wedding seen, and 
the scarlet jackets of the post boys dazzled one’s eyes in the morning 
sun. Robert Ashton was calm and quiet in church; Jane too, and not 
a bit nervous, The chief speech at the breakfast was undertaken by 
the Squire, so.you may give a guess what it was like: but it didn’t spoil 
the wedding-cake. 

Jane was shut up with her mother when the time came for starting, 
and came out in a great flood of sobbing tears. She was leaving her 
childhood’s home, you see. Robert would have hurried her straight 
to the carriage, but the company wouldn’t be done out of their leave. 
taking. I was the last. 

“Thank you for all, Johnny,” she sobbed, wringing my hand as she 
went down the path. ‘They were all very kind to me yesterday, but 
it seemed that you were kindest.” 

In, the next minute, both of them, with the door shut, and the 
carriage away towards South Crabb Junction. The people cheered, 
the cocks crew, and the old shoes flew after them in a slower. 
Jounny LuDLow. 
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WEARINESS. 







By FRANCES FREELING BRODERIP 






“TURN again to sleep, love, 
Turn again to sleep, 
Time enough when daylight comes, 

To weary and to weep.” 







“Sleep comes not to me, dear, 
Woo her as I will, 
I have watched too long a time 
Now, for slumber still.” 








“Turn thee back to rest, love, 
Turn thee back to rest, 
Let dim night with brooding wings, 
Hush thee on her breast!” 








“When the body rests, dear, 
Then the soul set free, 
Travels on its weary way, 

And rest is not for me !” 








“Close those aching eyes, love, 
Seal them fast and deep, 
They have wepi and watched so long, 

Teach them now to sleep !” 








“Who can shut the spirit’s eyes? 
Earthly lids may close, 
But no poppy ever grew, 
To bring the mind repose! 















i “But I soon shall know, dear, 
Slumber calm, so deep, 

Wi That nor love, nor joy, nor grief, 
Can break that dreamless sleep ! 









“Tear-worn eyes shall close in smiles, 
Weary hands be pressed 
O’er a heart that sighs no more, 
In the Home of Rest!” 
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KATHERINE MAXWELL’S FORECASTING. 


LARGE, roomy, old country-house, with a wide piazza on three 
sides of it, and a great square lawn all round, set with trees; 
with here and there a clump of lilies, or some flower that loved the 
shade, and with a wide space in the centre for croquet. This was the 
Osgood mansion. It was always well filled with friends in summer 
weather. It was unusually well filled and gay at the time of which we 
are about to write: for there were pretty girls in it in abundance: but 
scarcely any gentlemen. What with croquet and driving, the days were 
pleasant enough ; but there was no denying that gentlemen would have 
made the evenings gayer, and dressing more worth while. 

One night it began to rain. Clouds had overshadowed the bright 
June afternoon, and the smoke from the kitchen chimney had persist- 
ently trailed downward. Most of the visitors had early betaken them- 
selves to the shelter of the house, but a few adventurous spirits played 
croquet to the last, and finished the game with the great rain-drops 
pelting them. 

They came in at the sound of the tea-bell, ready for anything, as 
girls are when they have had plenty of muscular exercise, and breathed 
a good share of oxygen. Presently a whisper ran from one to another; 
mysterious looks were interchanged. 

“‘ Miss Maxwell has Planchette. She knows how to use it: she says 
she will write for us this evening, if we wish. What shall we say?” 

Of course there ensued the customary eagerness of young girls about 
anything with a spice of diablerie. Eight o’clock found them in the 
green parlour; the curtains drawn, the room lighted, and Miss Maxwell 
at the table in the centre, with her little ebony Planchette. They had 
t to themselves: mothers and aunts were in the great drawing-room, 
never as much as thinking of them. Only Mrs. Dawson was present; 
gay little Mrs. Dawson that nobody thought of as a widow. 

Miss Maxwell herself looked a very Pythoness, with her great blue 
eyes, and the long, jetty lashes that darkened and deepened them. 
Frank, fearless eyes they were, merry sometimes, but with a capacity for 
tragedy. She had strong features, tolerably regular, but yet more re- 
markable for expression and effectiveness than for positive beauty. Her 
mouth was wide, but she had ripe, beautiful lips, closing over beautiful 
teeth, and her smile was a radiance worth catching. There was some- 
thing very peculiar about Miss Maxwell: she was wont to tell the girls 
that she had left her youth behind her. She was getting on for thirty 
now. 
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Miss Maxwell was in character to-night : whether got up on purpose 
or not, she alone knew. Her crimson-velvet jacket had gilt trimmings: 
it became her well, but imparted to her somewhat of the gipsy. They 
were in the habit of calling her Sibyl Kate. She always wore her dark, 
curling hair down her back, in a dusky wavy mass. Now she had a 
gilt band round it, and great golden hoops to match in her ears. A 
little silver paper-knife, shaped like a dagger, with which she had 
been cutting her Planchette paper, was stuck conspicuously in her 
waist-band. 

She leaned back in her chair ; to survey her audience as they gathered 
round her. Her great bright eyes, whose brightness was veiled just 
now by the close droop of the long, thick, dark lashes, made their obser- 
vations from under those lashes’ shelter. 

Etta Carew was nearest her; a pretty, innocent eagerness in her 
sweet young face. Etta was the beauty of the house; though she was 
so unobtrusive that no one envied her, or thought much about her, or it. 
She had the pure golden hair, so often raved about and so seldom seen. 
Very seldom when in contrast with soft, luminous, black eyes—the 
loveliest, as it is the rarest of combinations. Her face was like a blush- 
rose, it was so delicate, so tender and so sweet ; sweet rather than strong : 
yet you would not have been afraid to predict a certain kind of strength 
in her, if the time ever came when it was needed. Women, as fair and 
soft as she, have put on crowns of thorns before now without moaning. 
Etta’s dress added to the impression of softness conveyed by her fair 
tender face and slight figure. It was white, with violet trimmings; and 
a bunch of wood-violets was twisted in her golden hair. 

Near her sat Maud Armstrong, her cousin and close friend. Maud 
was a beauty also, and of a type patent to all beholders—a haughty, 
commanding girl, with a superb figure, hair and eyes “of the blackest 
black our eyes endure,” high-bred features, and a glorious colour. She 
wore a claret-coloured silk, so bright that it was almost red by lamplight; 
clusters of garnets flashed like fire at her throat, and in her small, 
dainty ears. 

As for the rest of them, they were such girls as one meets everywhere 
in country-houses: good, well-bred girls. Some pretty; all with at 
least the bewitchment of youth, with nice toilettes, and well-kept hands 
and complexions : Miss Gale, and her sister Ellen ; Beatrice Mason ; 
_ and Nancy Darrow. 

In the midst of them all, Sibyl] Kate, with her black Planchette, watched 
and waited like destiny. 

“* Now, are you ready?” she asked suddenly, and her deep voice 
caused a silence so intense to fall on the room, that it seemed almost 
solemn. “For whom shall I first consult the oracle? You, Etta?” 

Henrietta Carew blushed painfully, and Miss Maxwell saw that her 
lips were trembling. 
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“You take it too much au serieux, child. I'll try for some one else 
first.” 

“Why, it zs serious, is it not?” interrupted Miss Gale, who was very 
matter-of-fact. ‘“ You don’t make it answer, do you?” 

Katherine Maxwell lifted her lashes, and shot a ray of contempt at 
the questioner. She waited a moment in some hesitation, as if hardly 
knowing whether to speak or not; and when the words came, a strange 
kind of gravity seemed to be on her. 

“T had not thought it necessary to assure any of you, who know me, 
that Ido ot ‘make’ it answer. What the power is which writes, I 
know no more than you do. I do not claim that it is supernatural. I 
am quite too sceptical myself to think so: but I certainly do nothing 
consciously to produce the writing, and I think when the mystery of it 
shall be solved, we may understand the secret connection between mind 
and matter, soul and body.” 

A kind of thrill, difficult to describe, ran through the listeners. 
What, then, was this Planchette? Kate Maxwell resumed. 

“Tf you please, Miss Gale, I will see first what I can get for you. If 
I am able to get a message for you all, I will have each on a separate 
piece of paper, and it shall be the private property of the one to whom 
it is addressed. Never fear that I shall learn your secrets. I assure 
you that the ideas pass so vaguely through my own mind as I write, 
that after I have finished a sentence I should usually try in vain to 
recall it.” 

No one answered her; and she bent forward, and placed her two 
hands on Planchette. ‘The pencil careered madly across the paper at 
first, then began to write steadily and rapidly. After a page was nearly 
covered, a signature was appended, and then the writer handed the 
paper to Miss Gale. 

Miss Gale read, her countenance changing. Seeing her emotion, her 
sister drew near; and, unrebuked, read the words over her shoulder. 
It was she who spoke first. 

“‘ Miss Maxwell, did you know the name of our brother who is dead ?” 

Katherine Maxwell looked up, surprised at the question. ‘“ Have 
you a brother dead ?” 

“ves,” 

“T did not know it. I never heard of any brother except the one 
who is coming here next month.” 

“We had another, and he died long ago in the South. We have 
never talked about him, for the circumstances of his death were 
sad. He was estranged from us all at the time. He speaks of that 
here,” added Ellen Gale, touching the paper her sister held. “It pur- 
ports to be a message from him, and he signs his name—George Gleason 
Gale. It does not seem like a name one would be likely to hit upon 
by chance.” 
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Any one watching Katherine Maxwell would have seen that she 
turned a little pale. She did not believe, as she had said, in the super-- 
natural; and a coincidence like this was, therefore, startling to her. 

By this time Miss Gale had risen. Steadying herself by the back of. 
her chair, for she was trembling with emotion of some kind, so that the: 
very paper in her hand rustled, she spoke faintly. 

“T think, if you will excuse me, Mrs. Dawson, I will not wait here 
longer. This message, come from whom it may, or how it may, has. 
shaken my nerves. Good-night.” 

Her sister Ellen, who shared her room, but not, as it would appear’ 
in an equal degree her emotion, went with her. There were only left 
Mrs. Dawson, Beatie Mason, Nancy Darrow and the two beautiful 
cousins; They drew closer round the table. 

“Tt is rare that Planchette gets tragic,” Miss Maxwell said, with a 
laugh that sounded a little hollow. ‘I fancy she was vexed that my 
sincerity had been called in question, and thought she would make a 
little display of her powers.” 

“Who was vexed?” asked Maud Armstrong, not understanding. 

“Planchette. Mrs. Dawson, I’ll write for you next: you will be sure 
to attract influences of the gay and festive sort, and the change will be 
agreeable. Have you any question to put ?” 

“ Not any,” replied Mrs. Dawson in petulance that provoked a smile. 
Five years a widow, her friends accused her of inward mortification 
that she had never been chosen again for a wife. “ Not any. If your 
black witch cannot tell what I want to know without being asked, she 
is no witch at all, Kate Maxwell.” 

Then the writing went on again, and presently the little widow's 
paper was handed to her. 

“Tt is too bad to keep the messages a secret; it spoils all the fun,” 
cried Beatie Mason. ‘Come! let Miss Maxwell read each out loud. 
That will be just as fair for one as another.” 

“Very well,” Mrs. Dawson said, “I won’t spoil fun.” And she 
handed over her paper with a smile and a well-got-up blush. “ But it 
is a bargain, mind !” 

“Oh yes, it’s a bargain. Read out Mrs. Dawson’s fortune, Sibyl 
Kate.” 

Miss Maxwell read it deliberately. 

“He has black hair. His eyes are dark gray. His nose is straight. 
He is tall and strong. He has a good heart, and he will love you. 
You will see him within a year, and marry him within three. Ask no 
questions—this deponent saith no farther.” 

Of course, there was a general laugh. 

** So, such were the questions you had in your mind?” said Miss 
Darrow saucily. “I agree with the elder Weller—widows are danger- 
ous. If any straight-nosed man with black eyes and a good heart 
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comes here, hands off him, mind, girls. He will be Mrs. Dawson's 
property.” 

“We'll see wiat you get, Miss Nancy. Kate, try for Nan Darrow 
next.” 

But Nancy Darrow’s message was only a single and a very enigma- 
tical sentence. Sibyl Kate read it slowly. 

“What you want would not be good for you—what you don’t want 
you shall have.” 

“That has no meaning in it,” said Maud Armstrong, frightfully dis- 
appointed. But, from Nancy Darrow’s scarlet face it was evident that 
the words had meaning. For her, at least. 

It was Beatie Mason’s turn next. The oracle made brief response 
for her, also. 

“To be loved is the second thing and the least. The first is to be 
worthy.” 

Gay Beatie listened, and bent her head solemnly; as serious as 
though she had received a veritable message from the Celestial King- 
dom. 

‘ My turn now,” cried Maud Armstrong, eagerly. “‘ Etta can wait. 
What has Planchette to say for me, Miss Maxwell?” 

A pause, and a little hush. And then the Sibyl read out Maud 
Armstrong’s message. It was not very favourable. 

“ Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit before a fall.” 

Miss Armstrong, struck into silence for a moment, laughed a care- 
less, scornful laugh. 

“What a little hypocrite your Planchette is, Kate Maxwell! First 
pathetic, then moral, and now quoting scripture. Saul among the 
prophets.” 

“No, dear, Planchette among the prophets,” Kate Maxwell said, 
with smooth sweetness of tone, and a face from which all expression 
was sedulously banished. 

‘Go on,” cried Maud Armstrong, impatiently. 

Katherine Maxwell turned to Etta. She was accustomed to say that 
Etta Carew was one of her weaknesses ; and there was real tenderness 
in the tone in which she spoke to her now. 

“Shall I try for you, girlie? Or had you rather wait ?” 

“No shirking!” Nan Darrow cried, with a loud laugh. She could 
be a little coarse on occasion. And “ No shirking ” echoed Maud Arm 
strong. But still Sibyl Kate calmly looked at Etta. 

‘Yes, if you please, Miss Maxwell,” said the young girl, timidly. 

Planchette wrote a few lines, and then seemed to be making some 
curious marks. When she stopped finally, Kate Maxwell took the 
paper in her hand ; but there was in her face a strange hesitation. 

““Go on. Make haste,” came the impatient assailing mandates. 
There was no help for it ; and she had to read. 
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“This very summer you shall go down into a valley and up on a 
mountain top. After that, I see for you only a white wreath.” 

Then she held out the paper for them all to look, and there, under the 
writing, was drawn, with a few effective pencil strokes, a perfect wreath. 

“* Acquit me, if you please,” Miss Maxwell said, laughing lightly. 
**T could never draw so much as a straight line.” 

“‘A white wreath ; only a white wreath,” Etta repeated, with a scared 
look in her soft, dark eyes, as if they were trying to see far into the 
future. ‘Then she took her paper, and went quietly away with it. 

And what there could have been in the words or the white wreath, 
nobody attempted to say, but one or the other seemed to have flung a 
chill on the party. Mrs. Dawson got up to retire, slightly shaking 
herself. 

“ His hair is black, and his eyes are dark gray, and his nose is 
straight,” she said archly ; forestalling, as her fashion was, any jesting 
that might be in store: “and there is no knowing when he will come. 
It will not do for me to add to the burden of my six-and-thirty years 
by night watches. Pleasant dreams to you, young ladies.” 

Beatrice Mason and Nancy Darrow went next: there seemed to be 
nothing now to stay for. Maud Armstrong and Sibyl Kate were left 
alone. : 

They did not much affect each other at any time, these two. Still 
they fraternized after a fashion, and were civil always; as young ladies 
of breeding, staying together in the same house, should be. 

“‘ How strange it all is!” Maud began, breaking the silence. 

“Yes, I think it strange myself,” acknowledged Miss Maxwell. 
<‘ Planchette will always write for me something or other, but often it is 
nonsense, sometimes not distinguishable. She never wrote before any 
such things as to-night—so much to the purpose, and seemingly so 
earnest.” 

“‘ How is it that Planchette will not write for other people? I never 
saw her obey the pencil, except to you.” 

“‘T do not know,” Katherine Maxwell replied in a dreamy tone. “What 
you say is quite true: Planchette will answer but to one in a thousand. 
It may be that—that my nature is specially organised for these things.” 

“You believe in Planchette now, I suppose?” questioned Miss 
Armstrong, looking at the elder woman. 

“I believe nothing. Nothing except that it was not I myself who 
gave those answers to-night. Whether Planchette tells truth, we shall 
know better by-and-by.” 

“ But do you not have impressions at the time about what things 
mean? Etta’s white wreath, for instance—did it seem to you to mean 
bridal flowers or funereal ones ?” 

A curious look came into Miss Maxwell’s eyes. Or rather, a curious 
extinction of all expression ; a withdrawn, inseeing look. Miss Arm- 
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strong had seen good clairvoyants in her time, and was startlingly 
reminded of them. 

“Oh, Kate, Kate! if you are able to see anything, tell me!” she 
exclaimed on impulse. 

And on impulse, as it would appear, Katherine Maxwell responded 
to the prayer. In a voice as singularly unlike her own as was the 
dreamy, inseeing look, she spoke; a slow, regular, pulseless monotone. 

“Take care that you do not come into that state of heart towards 
her, that you shall wish the flowers to be burial, and not bridal ones.” 

“ Are you saying that to me?” asked Maud. 

“To you.” 

“‘ Do you see anything ?” inquired the younger girl, shivering. 

“What I see I may not tell.” 

‘Oh, Kate, tell me! Tell me.” 

“T cannot. My hour is over.” 

Then, with a sort of shudder, the spell seemed to break, and specu- 
lation came back into her eyes. Did she know what she had been 
saying? Maud wondered, but would not inquire. Instead of that 
question, she asked another. “Have you the second sight, Miss Max- 
well? You looked to me as if you might have it just now.” 

“‘T ought to have it. I am of Scotch descent, you know, and there 
are traditions of it in our family.” 


“Did you see anything then?” Maud persisted. But she only got 
the same answer. 

“ Nothing that I could tell.” 

Miss Maxwell rose, and began to gather up her pencils. Clearly 
there was nothing more to be got from her, and Maud Armstrong went 


away. 

In their own room she found Etta, sitting at an open window, and 
looking into the wide, wet darkness of the summer night. 

“ Those Gale girls are odious,” Maud began. “The only redeeming 
quality they have is their brother.” 

Etta was roused to curiosity. ‘Their brother! I didn’t know you 
had ever seen him, Maud.” 

“Did I never tell you?” returned Maud, with a carelessness that 
might have been put on. When I was in town last winter we were 
quite friends. His sisters know nothing about it, and I have not 
thought it worth while to tell them. Lancelot Gale is really a remark- 
able young man, as young men go. But that I make it a point not to 
like young men, I might like him.” 

Etta smiled. “ Your affectation of misanthropy sits more oddly upon 
you, Maud, than any of your other affectations. I think I never knew 
a girl who cared as much for society.” 

“T feel no present interest in anything but bed,” Maud said, begin- 
ning with vigour the process of undressing. 
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The next morning poured over the earth a full flood of June-day 
brilliancy. In its bright beams all shadows, supernatural and others, 
were chased away. They were all ready to laugh over Planchette and 
her predictions, except the Gales, who carefully avoided the subject, 
and Etta Carew, who pondered these things in her heart, and did not 
join in any of the gay mockery of the rest. 


July came in, and brought some of the long-desired men in its train. 
Mrs. Dawson’s brother, Malvern Dudley ; Jack Darrow, Horace Mason 
and Lancelot Gale. The latter was the man of mark among them all, 
a tall, slight, dark-haired, and good-looking young fellow. 

Etta.Carew looked forward with some interest to the first meeting 
between her Cousin Maud and this man; but, after all, she lost the 
sight. Somehow Miss Armstrong made her escape for a solitary walk, 
took the road towards the station, and came back with Mr. Gale walk- 
ing beside her. 

“T have found an old acquaintance in Miss Armstrong,” he said 
quietly to his sisters, as they rushed to meet him. 

“Yes,” Miss Armstrong said, opening wide her eyes and looking 
innocent. ‘“ How curious that the Mr. Gale I saw in town should be 
your brother!” 

For the first few days, Miss Armstrong was able to absorb Mr. Gale 
without difficulty. He recognized the claim old acquaintanceship gave 
her with something like eagerness ; and you have not pictured Maud Arm- 
strong without divining that she was a very fascinating girl. But it was 
fascination only with him, not a shadow of love. After a little he 
‘began to discover the light in another pair of eyes, the music in another 
voice, and though he might be seen with Miss Armstrong occasionally 
still he was nearly the shadow of Etta Carew. 

Katherine Maxwell, watching matters closely, began to wonder 
whether Lancelot Gale was simply amusing himself, or if he had grown to 
love Etta ; who at least, as she soon saw, had surrendered her whole heait 
to the attention, and was dreaming a dream of Paradise. The pretty 
cheeks grew pink, the soft eyes tender, at this man’s coming ; and Miss 
Maxwell detected the growing pleasure he took in exciting these 
emotions. 

One evening, when he had been dividing his attentions with strict 
impartiality between the cousins, playing croquet with Maud till dark, 
afterwards turning the leaves of Etta’s music, and talking to whichever 
of the two he happened to be near in those low, dangerously sweet 
tones which may mean so much or so little, the two girls found them 
selves at last alone in their own room. Etta’s heart was full of a deli- 
cious tumult. She was as shy and fresh as a rosebud, and utterly 
‘unhackneyed. No one as yet had ever made love to her, and she 
thought Lancelot Gale’s tender whispers must surely mean something 
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very like love-making. She was too happy to care to talk, and she sat 
brushing out her soft, golden hair, till Maud grew tired of the silence, 
and broke it. 

“When I am Mrs, Gale I shall have you to stay with me, Etta. You 
are such a dear, and I am getting so used to you.” 

Etta bent over her dressing-case, as if searching for a ribbon, the 
pretty pink cheeks and lips blanching to an ashy whiteness with the 
cruel shock of the words. Could Maud have seen that face, surely the 
sight of its agony would have made her more merciful. Etta contrived 
to steady her voice to speak. 

“Are you engaged to Mr. Gale?” 

“Why no, not quite engaged ; but any one may see that we shall be 
soon,” replied crafty Maud. ‘‘ His attentions began in town; I saw 
he wanted me then ; but I did not make my mind up. I shall do so 
now, and I think Lancelot knows it. It was for my sake he came here. 
He is a very rich man, and my position will be enviable.” 

Henrietta Carew’s sun fell from the heavens in that moment, and lay 
in fragments at her feet. For her, there might be no more morning 
brightness or noontide splendour—only midnight from henceforth, with 
not even a star of hope to cheer. Her hands laid upon her bosom to 
still its wild throbbing, she said nothing, but went and sat down quietly 
at the window, open to the summer’s night. It faced the east. A 
dense fog had risen in the valley below, white and chill as she was— 
white and chill as death. It looked to her like a great spectral sea, 
on which phantom barks might sail for ever; and she longed to float 
away on it to some Lethean shore, where she might part from grief as 
she had already parted from hope, and be still. 

She sat there long after Miss Maud Armstrong had been revelling in 
the sunny land of dreams, hearing words there which flushed her 
sleeping cheeks, and parted in a smile her warm, moist lips. At last 
Etta began to shiver. She had not realized that she was cold, until the 
subtle damp and chill of the fog had penetrated every fold of her 
garments. ‘Then she went to bed: but she could not sleep. She lay 
taking herself to task, stung by the scorpion whip of self-reproach. 
For who had she to blame but herself? Lancelot Gale had not been 
kinder to her than he might well have been to his intended wife’s 
cousin and intimate friend. Se only had been in fault ; she had been 
ready to put her own self-flattering interpretation on slight things ; and 
had yielded up her foolish fluttering heart unsought. At least, she 
told herself this in the revulsion of feeling wrought by bitter remorse. 

Next day she was pale and languid, and so hoarse that she could 
with difficulty make herself heard. She rather rejected sympathy. It 
was nothing, she said; she had played croquet too late the night 
before, perhaps—somehow she had taken cold. Lancelot Gale hovered 
near her, anxious in his inquiries, ready to devote himself to her enter- 
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tainment ; but she so evidently desired to avoid him that he, quite 
unconscious of her reasons, turned away and talked to Maud. 

Up to the evening, Etta struggled on quite bravely, but an hour 
after tea Kate Maxwell came upon her hiding away in a dark corner, 
and holding her hands to her head. Kate took the hands into her 
own, and found them dry and burning. She pressed her fingers on the 
flying pulses, and then she spoke quietly. 

“You are more ill than you have chosen to confess, Etta. You 
must go to bed.” 

“TI believe I am ill,” Etta answered, with a faint smile. If you 
would let me sleep in your room to-night, in the little bed! I know that 
it seems fanciful; but Maud talks a great deal, and keeps me awake, 
and it seems as-if to-night I could not bear it.” 

Miss Maxwell brought a light to look at her carefully, and came to 
her own conclusion. Etta’s illness would not be merely an event of 
this one night. It might be a matter of weeks—certainly of many 
days ; and she thought she would like to tend her. 

“Yes, you shall come with me, dear, and stay till you are better. 
Don’t thank me. What does friendship mean, if not service ?” 

For two weeks after that, Miss Maxwell was the tenderest of nurses. 
The first half of the time Etta was wildly delirious. She kept saying, 
over and over again—‘“I have gone down into my valley, and I think 
on the top of my mountain is the New Jerusalem, a city set upon a 
hill, and I shall get my white wreath there.” 

Listening, Miss Maxwell reproached herself. How far the Planchette 
prophecy had wrought upon this susceptible nature, she could not tell. 
But as days went on, and Lancelot Gale’s name came into Etta’s talk— 
and sometimes she blamed herself for caring for him, sometimes re- 
proached him with being so falsely, cruelly kind—a clearer conception 
of things came to Kate. 

At last Etta began to get better. Possibly she had never been in 
any real danger ; the doctor would not say one way or the other: but 
it had been fearful to watch her wild eyes and burning cheeks, and to 
hear her unreasoning words. Her strength passed away with the fever, 
and it was a girl frail as a snow-drift who looked her gratitude at Miss 
Maxwell out of clear eyes. 

“T have been very ill,” she said. “I know that, and you have 
taken care of me. Somehow I have been dimly conscious of you 
through it all. Do you know what made me ill? Have I said any- 
thing? Has any one else heard ?” 

“No one else has heard, for I have kept you all to myself; and 7 
guess, rather than know, that you cared for Lancelot Gale.” 

It was Miss Maxwell’s straightforward way of bringing truth out. 
She had not meant to be so abrupt. Etta covered her face with her 
wan hands, feeling fit to die with shame. 
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‘My darling child, let us speak freely to each other.” 

“ He loved Maud all the time,” came the faint whisper. ‘Oh, Miss 
Maxwell, don’t you despise me altogether !” 

Katherine Maxwell laid down the fan she was using, and looked with 
her clear, honest, unshamed blue eyes, straight into Etta’s face. 

“My dear,” she said, with a sort of strong gentleness—a quality 
peculiarly her own, ‘‘ we will settle that little matter between us once 
for all. Never despise yourself or another for anything natural, gener- 
ous, unselfish. It is well for us women to keep our hearts until ‘ called 
for,’ if we can—well, on prudential grounds, I mean ; but yours was 
certainly sought: I saw all. You have not deserved to forfeit your 
self-respect in any way: let that make you happy.” 

Etta burst into tears, and drew the kind hand that had nursed her 
to her lips. 

That night Maud Armstrong met Miss Maxwell on the stairs, and 
asked her usual questions about Etta. Honest Kate looked at her 
searchingly for a moment before she answered. ‘Etta has begun to 
mend. Please Heaven, you will see her down stairs again soon.” 

Maud stood still as the other went on, frightened at herself. Could 
it be possible that she was sorry for this news she had heard? Had 
the time indeed come when she would rather the white wreath was 
composed of burial flowers than bridal ones? 

During Etta’s illness Lancelot Gale had indeed ridden, and driven, 
and talked with Maud Armstrong: but all the time with a sad, pre- 
occupied air, which told her that his heart was not in it ; and he had 
come no nearer to asking her to be his wife. The girl knew she had 
told a lie to Etta: in her heart of hearts she had never made sure of 
Lancelot Gale. Etta, as’ it seemed, would be soon among them again. 
Her own time was very short; she put conscience aside, and made 
the very most and best of it. 

At last, one evening, while they were all away, Miss Maxwell helped 
Etta down stairs and established her on a sofa in one corner of the 
great drawing-room. She looked strangely, ethereally fair, with her 
pale, thin face, from which the eyes shone almost unnaturally large and 
- bright, in her soft, white robes, and with her lovely golden hair just 
gilded by the dying sun. When the rest came in, they thronged round 
her with congratulations and welcomes, until Miss Maxwell sent them 
away, declaring that so much excitement would undo all her work. 
Only Lancelot Gale kept his place beside her. He sent Miss Maxwell 
herself away in her turn, promising to acquit himself brilliantly as nurse. 
Taking a seat, he watched the fair wan face silently for awhile, finding 
it yet more appealing in its pale sadness now, than it had ever been in 
the brightest bloom of its beauty. 

“Tt is good to see you here again,” he said at last. “Are you 
enough my friend still to care for my congratulations ?” 
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“‘T am as much your friend as ever,” she said, gently.“ Wry shoul 
you doubt it ?” 

He looked for a moment into her eyes. 

“ Are you quite sure?” he asked, in a low voice which no.one else 
heard. ‘The day before Miss Maxwell spirited you away you seemed 
to shun me, I thought. Perhaps you did not know it. Perhaps it was 
not of enough consequence for you to notice, or remember. I did 
both : and I should have stayed here until I saw you again, had it been 
till Christmas, just to ask you in what I had offended.” 

The flush of excitement rose like the dawning of a new day in Etta’s 
pallid cheeks. Did he feel all this because he was going to be her 
cousin, or—she would not trust herself to go on with her thought. 

‘You never vexed me ; I think you never will,” she answered. “I 
did not mean to shun you, Mr. Gale. If it seemed so I am sorry.” 

“It was, perhaps, because you gave me so little, and I gave you so 
much. A dissatisfied man does not judge fairly. I wanted you to love 
me, Etta, and I could not be contented with your cool, sweet way of 
being my friend.” 

“T love all my cousins, Mr. Gale. I shall give you as much of my 
heart as I give Maud, when you and she are one.” 

“ Did you think chat?” 

“ Did I think it without reason ?” 

‘‘ Before Heaven, yes! I have never loved your cousin: never in 
any case should I love her. We have been a good deal together, but 
I declare without meaning on my part. It was you who taught me what 
love means. Will you be my wife, Etta?” 

There was no answer, in words; but Lancelot Gale read it in the 
sweet eyes, the downcast face. He sat quietly beside her, until the 
room grew dark with, twilight: and then, under its cover, he took a 
little frail hand into his. 

Etta stood at last upon her mountain top, and it was in the Celestial 
Kingdom of Love. 

I told you she had strength, despite her tender, dainty softness. She 
proved it by a generosity not one woman in ten would have shown. 
She kept Maud’s secret, even from her lover, shielding the other’s delin- 
quency as if it had been her own ; and Lancelot Gale will never know 
how prematurely Miss Armstrong boasted of her hopes. 

Already Etta Carew has worn her white wreath. Maud offered to be 
bridesmaid. But, amidst the presents, was a curious one from Kathe- 
rine Maxwell—a little charm of dead gold and enamel in the shape of 
Planchette. Etta Gale wears it on her watch-chain. But with her 
own Planchette, the black witch who told them the strange things that 
night, Kate declares she shall never meddle again, so long as strength 


of will is left to her. 
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FALLING INTO VIRGINIA WATER. 


‘For He shall give His angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways. 

They shall bear thee up in their hands, lest thou dash thy foot against a stone.” 
PSALM xci. 
N a sunny evening in May, 1867, a small party were standing on 
the top of the waterfall looking down on Virginia Water. The 
footing of one of them suddenly gave way, and he fell head-foremost, 
turning over and over in his descent. It was Arthur W. Whether in 
the confidence and carelessness of youth he had been guilty of want of 
caution, and slipped ; or whether the unstable earth on the edge crum- 
bled away and sent him down without fault of his own, remains a 
question yet. He went down; turning over, as it seemed, from ledge to 

ledge of rock, and shot into the water below. 

Those, left on the brink, felt paralyzed. To give him help was impos- 
sible : and they believed that the fall—the striking of his head against 
the rocks—must have killed him. Or, at least, stunned him. There was 
a minute’s dreadful pause. The towering trees reared their branches 
on either side ; the nightingales were singing their evening song; the 
water went playing and dashing over the rocks, sending its sparkling 
spray around. But that one life in danger below—was it of this 
world yet, or the next ? 

A faint noise, as of swimming, ascended to their ears, and they saw 
Arthur W. striking out, battling with the troubled water. He was alive 
still, then ; and he could swim: both of which facts had been questions 
of suspense. Encumbered with his clothes, his hat on, still he swam, 
bearing away across the water. They held their breaths as they watched 
him. Was it a fictitious strength, this that was carrying him on; a 
strength that would fail ere the goal was reached? After that strange 
fall, the fear was only a reasonable one. No. He struck on bravely, 
never pausing or flagging, and landed safely on the other side of the 
water. 

Taking off his hat—which, singular to say, had remained on his head 
—he waved it aloft to those watching him.. 

“T’m all right!” 

All right! There was neither bone broken nor flesh bruised. There 
was not so much as a scratch. 

He shook the water away from him, talking lightly, laughing gaily with 
those who, their fears subsided, now ran anxiously up, with their eager 
questions. 

“But it is not possible that you have come out wholly scatheless! 
There must be some damage.” 
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“T feel none.” 

“What an extraordinary thing! Such an escape was never heard of.” 

Getting some brandy and water, Arthur W. walked away to where he 
was staying ; an hour’s walk. There he took off his wet things and got 
into bed between the blankets. They brought him something hot, and 
he dropped asleep, peacefully as though he had lain down in the ordi- 
nary course of events, after a busy day. 

Later in the summer I went to see the spot where Arthur W. fell. 
There was scarcely any water left, and the rocks were bare. Friends 
with me, who are accustomed to the place, said they had never seen it 
so dry. The torrent rushing down in a general way, was changed into 
a murmuring ripple now; a trickling, gentle stream. But this dryness 
enabled us to see the rocks, over which he fell. They are in tiers, 
receding one above another; and, as we stood and gazed, the mental 
query arose to all—how was it fossib/e for him to have escaped with 
life ? 

Standing at the foot and looking upwards; standing on the height 
and looking downwards, the feeling of astonishment only increased. It 
was truly marvellous. The witnesses to his fall described it exactly as 
related above: he turned over and over, and they had thought that 
each time his head came in contact with those pitiless rocks, partially 
hidden then. Looking again now, it was beyond the power of man to 
conceive how his head had escaped them. But that the age of miracles 
is past, we should have said that one was wrought then. Any way, 
the preservation could only have come direct from God. 

If the famous and remarkable dream of Dr. Doddridge had never 
before been brought home to my mind, it certainly was then, as we stood 
there : and with startling force. ‘Those who may be familiar with it will 
forgive me if I here go over some few of its features, for the sake of 
such as are not. Surely, in the face of these unaccountable escapes, so 
far as human acting is concerned, the dream bears a strange significance. 

The dream visited Dr. Doddridge after an evening spent with Dr. 
Samuel Clark. Their converse had turned on the question of the flight 
of the soul immediately after death: whether, or not, it arises at once 
to the presence of its Creator, and to the glorious things of Heaven— 
which eye here hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into 
the heart of man to conceive. 

Dr. Doddridge dreamt that he was ill, and died. We are apt to asso- 
ciate death with everything that is sad and gloomy: in the dream it 
appeared to be the exact contrary. He seemed to have thrown off pain 
and care, all the ills of this mortal life, and to be soaring away on wings 
of joy ineffable, lightly floating in an atmosphere of brightness, his form 
changed to the seraphic beauty of an angel. In short, he had put on 
immortality. But, just as though he had been present still in the body, 
he was a witness to what was passing in the world below. He saw him- 
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self lying dead in his chamber, and his friends weeping around. Perhaps 
he longed to whisper to them of comfort—to tell them, that in place of 
that cast-off shell he had gained a glorious garment of renewed life. 
Ah, my friends! if such messages could but be brought from the eman- 
cipated soul when we are gathered weeping around our dead ! 

He rose onwards and upwards, illuminated by the shining flood of 
golden light. Not alone. With him, guiding and supporting him as 
he traversed these regions of illimitable space, was one of Heaven’s 
messengers ; an angel; whose aspect was full of mingled gravity and 
sweetness. Presently the outlines of a mansion appeared in view; a 
glittering golden palace of grand beauty: never during life could he 
have imagined such. Not Heaven, however, even this—as it seemed to 
him. And he thought that he questioned the guiding messenger: who 
intimated that it was to be his home for the present ; his resting-place. 

They entered into a vast room of the mansion, in the midst of which 
was laid out a table, prepared for the Holy Sacrament ; some grapes and 
a golden cup were on its fair white linen covering. The guide then left 
him. “Rest here,” he said, “ the lord of the mansion will come to you: 
meanwhile study the walls.” And Dr. Doddridge was left alone. 

He turned to the walls of the room. They were hung with a series 
of pictures ; and he saw, to his unspeakable wonder, that his own past 
life and its events were represented there. From his earliest infancy to 
his recent death, the whole course and circumstances of his career, day 
by day, week by week, month by month, year by year, were there depicted. 
Every event that had occurred to him he read on the walls. Some in- 
cidents he remembered perfectly ; others, that had faded into oblivion 
with the effacing hand of time, were recalled to his memory with un- 
erring fidelity by these vivid pictures. Things doubtful in life, which 
had but brought to him a sort of blind wonder of perplexity, were read 
legibly now. Above all, the dangers of his life were there, from which 
he had escaped unharmed, or but slightly hurt. Every peril he had 
surmounted and known of; many that he had not known at all, or but 
barely glanced at ; all were traced there. On this canvas near to him, 
was one that had always remained on his memory as a great escape ; 
a fall from his horse, and a wondrous rescue from imminent danger. And 
he saw now the source of the escapes—as the dream showed it to him. 

Attendant upon every scene throughout his whole career, all the 
pictures on the walls being dotted with them, were angels. Shielding, 
loving, guiding angels: who had been in close companionship with him 
during life; never quitting him ; watching over him and guarding him 
from harm by night and by day. In that well-remembered accident, 
the fall from his horse, he saw that an angel had stretched forth his 
hands to receive him, and so had broken the force of the fall. The more 
he gazed on those wonderful pictures of record, the greater grew his awe 
and reverence, his admiration for the unbounded loving-kindness of 
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God. Every place that his eye turned upon was conspicuous for some 
special act of mercy shown to him—of which perhaps he had been 
utterly heedless. 

As he thus gazed, the door was thrown open, and ONE entered. One 
of radiant mien, of all-perfect beauty; and Dr. Doddridge sank on the 
ground, overpowered by the awe of his majesty. It was the Lord of 
the Mansion ; the Saviour, Christ; and that kind, ever-loving Saviour 
stooped and raised him, gently telling him not to fear, as he led him to the 
Communion-table. Pressing the juice of the grapes into the golden 
chalice, He drank Himself, and held it to him whom He had redeemed, 
speaking: “ This is the new wine in my Father’s kingdom.” 

Dr. Doddridge drank, and it seemed that with the act he assumed a 
seraphic nature. Perfect love had cast out fear: he rejoiced in his re- 
demption ; he conversed with his Redeemer as a dear friend. Then there 
fell on his ears these glad tidings : ‘Thy labours are over, thy work is 
approved, great and glorious is thy reward.” After that, Heaven and its 
glories began to open to him; one glory after another bursting upon 
his entranced sight. It was too much. In spite of the dream, Dr. 
Doddridge had zo¢ yet put on immortality, and he awoke: awoke in 
tears of awe and rapture. Never, after that, did he ascribe these mar- 
vellous escapes from danger—that every day arise to astonish the world 
—to aught but God’s invisible messengers of mercy. 

Is it wrong to believe that the dream vouchsafed to this good man— 
who certainly strove to “ walk with God”—was a type of reality, so far 
as regards these attendant angels? If wrong, it is very beautiful. Is it 
a mistake to suppose that these ‘“‘ ministering spirits” broke Arthur 
W.’s fall, and delivered him from danger? Looking at it in a material 
point of view, I see not how else his escape was to be accounted for. 
Were this intended for a theological paper, many passages from the 
Scriptures ; the Psalms of David and others ; might be quoted in support 
of the theory. 

And, in the doubt, let us cherish it. Let us tell it to our children in 
their early years, and impress it upon them as one of the earnests of 
God’s love. A crowd of angels, tender messengers from the Most High, 
about their path continually, never absent by night or by day, guiding, 
blessing, shielding them on their pilgrimage to that later life, where 
they will put on immortality. 





